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Anecdotes  of  Lincoln  are  innumer- 
able, but    now  and  then    a  new  one 
floats  out  on  the  tide  of  gossip.  An 
old  citizen  of  Washington  gives  me 
this  one,  which  I  had  never  heard  or 
read  before.  In  his  boyhood,  Lincoln 
was  befriended  by  a  family  in  humble 
circumstances,  who  generously  aided 
him  in  the  effort  to  attain  advance- 
ment in  life.  He  afterward  left  his 
little  town  to  seek  a  wider  sphere  o± 
action  with  a  mutual  vow  one  day  to 
repay  the  kindnesses  of  these  unsel- 
fish people.  After  many  years  he  re- 
turned  to  the  scene  of  his  early  strug-  j 
I  ele  a  successful  lawyer,  with  a  name 
'already  known  to  fame.     The  com- 
munity was  agitated  over  a  murder 
'committed  in  its  midst  by  one  of  its 
I  townsfolk.  Lincoln  was  requested  to 
I  undertake  the  defense,  the  particulars 
!  were  furnished  him,  and  by  a  strange 
interposition  of  fate  he_saw  the  way 
to  repay  his  early  debt— for  the  ac- 
cused was  the  son  of  his  friend.  There 
was  little  chance  to  refcte  the  evi- 
dence against  the  young  man,  for  two 
respected  citizens  swore  to  the  recog- 
nition of  his  face  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  as  they  surprised  him  at  the 
side  of  his  victim.  Lincoln  arose  to 
open  the  defense.  He  carelessly  ask- 
ed for  an  almanac,  which  he  saw  ly- 
ing on  the  clerks'  desk,  simply  for' 
the  sake  -  of  gaining   time,   while  he 
sought  in  his  mind  for  a  clue  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  jury— a  cold,  hard , 
set  of  men,  with  convicitions  already 
formed.  As  he  abstractedly  flattened, 
the  leaves  of  the  book,  his  eyes  even  i 
at  this    trying  moment,    lit  up  with  ; 
something  akin  to  that  keen  sense  of 
humor  so  charecteristic    of  him,  and 
he  began  his  speech.  His  words  fell 
like  the  rattling  of  artillery  upon  the. 
astonished,  spell-bound  audience,  and; 
without  leaving  the  box,  the  jury  re-! 
turned   a  verdict  of  "not   guilty."  He 
cleared    the  prisoner    and  found  the 
witness .  guilty  of  perjury.  i 
"But,    gentlemen,"    said.  Lincoln, 
years  after  it,  telling  this  story,  "I 
was  careful  to  keep  that  almanac  in 
my  hand  the  while,  and  to  carry  it 
out  of  court  with  me — there  was  no 
other  copy  there." 

"What  had  the  almanac  to  do  with 
it?"  questioned  my  friend. 

"It  was  a  year  old,"  said  Lincoln, 
with  a  twinkle  of  humor  in  his  eye, 
"and  proved  conclusively  that  the 
moon  did  not  shine  on  the  night  of 
the  date  of  the  murder— in  the  pre- 
vios  year.  When  the  truth  leaked  out 
as  of  course  it  did,  they  could  not  try 
the  man  over  again,  and  wisely  con- 
cluded that  silence  is  golden.' — 1886 


LINCOLN'S  PLEA  FOU  AivMSTROIfG. 


How  He  Secured  the  Acquittal  of  the 
Son  of  11  u  Old  Friend. 

l-'rom  The  Chicago  Tribune. 
The  most  sensational  criminal  case  In 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  ever  engaged 
was  that  in  which  he  defended  Duff  Arm- 
strong-, the  son  of  friends  of  his  early  years 
in  Illinois,  against  the  charge  of  murder. 
For  years  this  case  has  figured  with  mora 
or  less  detail  in  all  biographies  of  Lincoln, 
and  it  has  been  made  a  conspicuous  epi- 
sode in  at  least  one  novel  of  Western  life, 
■Edward  Eggleston's  "The  Graysons." 
Although  the  hero  of  the  case.  Duff  Arm- 
|  strong,  is  still  living,  no  one  has  ever  been 
j  able  until  now  to  get  a  statement  from  him 
|  for  publication.  J.  McCan  Davis  of  Spring- 
field, 111.,  has  persuaded  Armstrong  to  tell 
what  he  remembers  of  the  broil  in  which  ha 
was  supposed  to  have  murdered  a  compan- 
ion, and  also  of  the  trial  In  which  Lincoln 
secured  his  release.  Armstrong  is  now  in 
his  sixty-third  year,  and  has  long  been  a 
respected  citizen  of  the  little  village  of  Ash- 
land, in  which  he  passes  most  of  his  time. 
He  has  been  for  several  years  a  member 
of  the  Christian  Church.  His  trial  for  the 
murder  of  "  Pres ''  Metzker  is  a  subject  ha 
seldom  talks  about;  he  would  fain  forget  it, 
and  those  about  him  have  not  often  been 
inquisitive. 

The  accounts  hitherto  printed  he  Pro- 
nounces glaringly  inaccurate.  This  is' his 
trial-  Fy  °£  the  alleged  murder  and  of  the 
"It  was  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  camp- 
meeting  was  over  for  the  day.  In  the  edge 
of  the  grove  were  three  bars  where  liquor 
was  sold.  Here  gathered  all  the  men  and 
boys  who  went  to  camp  meeting  to  drink 
whisky  and  have  a  good  time— and  a  great 
many  went  for  no  other  purpose.  I  had  been 
at  the  meeting  two  or  three  days,  and  had 
been  drinking  much,  but  I  was  then  becom- 
ing sober.  Up  to  this  time  'Pres'  Metzker 
and  I  had  boon  good  friends;  but  'Pres' 
had  been  drinking  and  was  in  an  ugly  mood, 
we  Had  a  loaded  whip  in  his  hand  and  was 
determined  to  have  a  fight  with  me.  I  hit 
him  a  terrible  blow,  knocking  the  skin  from 
i  one  of  my  knuckles.  We  clinched,  and 
Pres  rather  got  the  best  of  me.  1  was 
strong  for  or.e  of  my  size,  and  was  able  to 
catch  him  ana  throw  him  back  over  me.  He 
got  up  first  and  came  at  me  again.  Then 
We  fought  like  tigers.  At  last  he  got  me 
under  him.  More  than  a  hundred  people 
stood  by  watching  the  fight,  and  when  the 
boys  saw  '  Pros  was  getting  the  best  of 
.ne  they  pulled  him  off.  We  walked  up  to 
the  bar,  and,  each  taking  a  drink  of  whis- 
ky, we  bumped  glasses  arid  were  friends 
again.  I  saw  nothing  more  of  him  until  the 
next  morning,  when  he  walked  to  the  bar 
with  a  stolen  quilt  around  him.  His  rt"ht 
aye  was  swollen  shut.  He  bathed  it  with  a 
glass  of  whisky,  drank  another  glass,  and 
_  then  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away 
LSft¥#Cftl»jflfty.a.*fter  that  he  died.    Then  tha 
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Tn^ail!  *u'I'*sleQ  «ne  ana  put  me 

"  1 J1^?  a  Preliminary  trial  at  Havana  and 
™8  n*ld  without  bail  All  the  bad  luck  "n 
the  world  seemed  to  come  to  me  now  On 
rfu?,Vo'y^ay,my  falher-  *  Jack  •  Armstrong 

ihT^JI  sell  everything  to  clear  "Duff"' 
These  were  almost  his  last  words 
♦  t?'  th,e  chanee  of  venue  to  Beards- 
Llnc°ln  told  my  mother  he  would  at- 
tend me  At  the  trial  I  had  about  twenty- 
five  witnesses.  The  strongest  witness 
against  me  was  Charles  Allen.  He  was  the 
J£t«nes?„tha-t   swore   about   ^e  moon-  he 

overhead  nY3^  *?"  !noon  and  almost 
overtiead.  Uncle  Abe'  asked  him  over  and 
over  about  It,  but  he  stuck  to  it  Then  he 
2h!?t  *  ?iaw.me,  ,str7ke  Metzker  with  a  slung! 
was  done.  He  got  up  and  went  through  the 
motion  struck  an  overhand  blow,  just  as  ha 
declared  he  saw  me  do  by  the  light  of  the 
full  moon  •  Uncle  Abe  '  had  him  do  it  over 
fPln'  After  Allen's  testimony  everybody 
thought  I  would  be  convicted.  After  ■  TJncla 
had  talked  to  the  jury  a  little  while. 
Sa11  lsow'  1  wla  show  you  that  this 
man  Allen  s  testimony  is  a  pack  of  lies  that 
he  never  saw  Armstrong  strike  Metzker 

Jv,.  «av*1U.ngSnot;  tnal  he  did  not  witness 
this  fight  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon  for 
the  moon  was  not  In  the  heavens  that 
jiight  And  then  'Uncle  Abe'  pulled  out 
the  almanac  and  showed  the  jury  the  truth 
about  the  moon.  I  do  not  remember  exact- 
ly what  it  was— whether  the  moon  had  not 
risen,  or  whether  it  had  set;  but  whatever 
It  was  It  upset  Allen's  story  completely.  He 
passed  the  almanac  to  the  jurors  and  they 
all  inspected  it.  Then  ■  Uncle  Abe  ■  talked 
about  the  fight,  and  showed  that  I  had  act- 
ed in  self-defense  and  had  used  no  weapon 
of  any  kind.  But  It  seemed  to  me  '  Uncle 
Abe  did  his  best  talking  when  he  told  the 
Jury  what  true  friends  my  father  and 
mother  had  been  to  him  in  the  early  days, 
when  he  was  a  poor  young  man  at  New- 
Salem.  He  told  how  he  used  to  go  out  to 
'Jack'  Armstrong's  and  stay  for  days; 
how  kind  mother  was  to  him,  and  how, 
many  a  time  he  had  rocked  me  to  sleep  in 
the  old  cradle.  He  said  he  was  not  there 
pleading  for  me  because  he  was  paid  for 
it,  but  he  was  there  to  help  a  good  woman 
who  had  helped  him  when  he  needed  help. 
Lawyer  Walker  made  a  good  speech  for  me, 
too,  but  '  Uncle  Abe's  '  beat  anything  I  ever 
heard. 

"As  'Uncle  Abe'  finished  his  speech  he 
said:  '  I  hope  this  man  will  be  a  free  man 
before  sundown.' 

"  The  Jury  retired  and  nearly  everybody 
went  to  supper.  As  soon  as  the  Judge  and 
the  lawyers  got  back  from  supper  the  jurv 
was  brought  in.  They  had  to  pass  me,  and 
I  eyed  them  closely  for  some  hopeful  sign. 
One  of  them  looked  at  me  and  winked. 
Then  I  knew  It  was  all  right;  when  the  fore- 
man handed  up  the  verdict  of  '  not  guilty  ' 
I  was  the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  I 
reckon.  '  Uncle  Abe  '  would  not  charge  my 
mother  a  cent;  he  said  that  her  happiness 
over  my  freedom  was  his  sufficient  reward. 

"When  the  war  broke  out  the  four  broth- 
ers of  us  enlisted  In  the  army.  '  Jim  '  was 
wounded  at  Belmont;  Pleasant  died.  I 
served  on  until  near  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  mother  took  a  notion  she  wanted  me. 
People  laughed  at  her  when  she  said  she 
would  write  to  the  President,  but  she  said: 
'  Please  goodness,  I  am  a-going  to  try  it." 
She  got  'Squire  Garber  of  Petersburg  to 
write  to  '  Uncle  Abe,'  and  In  a  few  days 
mother  got  a  telegram  signed  '  A.  Lincoln,' 
telling  her  I  had  been  honorably  discharged. 
At  that  time  I  was  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  help- 
ing pick  up  deserters,  and  a  discharge  was 
the  last  thing  I  was  dreaming  of." 


LINCOLN  CASE 


MILTON    LOGAN  REMEMBERS 
FAMOUS  TRIAL. 


Only    Living    Attendant    in  Court 
Where  Martyr  President  Won 
Verdict  by  Use  of  an 
Almanac. 


I  Special  to  The  Capital. 

BOONE,  IA.,  April  16.— Milton  Logan. 
Sr.,  88  years  old,  is  the  only  living  juror 
in  the  famous  trial  in  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  won  his  case  by  the  use  of  an 
almanac.    Mr.  Logan  was  born  in  Ohio 


Witness— " i es,  sir.  mere  was  a  moon 
shining  that  night  as  bright  as  day." 

Lincoln — "About  how  high  was  the 
moon  ?" 

Witness — "About  as  high  as  the  sun 
would  be  at  10  o'clock  at  day." 

Lincoln— "Are  you  certain  that  there 
was  a  moon  that  night?" 

Witness— "Yes,  sir.    I  am  certain." 

Lincoln — "Are  you  not  mistaken  about 
the  moon  shining  as  brightly  as  you  rep- 
resent?" 

Witness — "No;  sir.    T  am  not  mistaken." 

Lincoln — "Did  you  see  Armstrong  strike 
Medsucher  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  and 
did  you  see  Medsucher  fall  by  the 
counter?" 

Witness— "I  did." 

Lincoln— "What  did  Armstrong  strike 
him  with?" 

AVitncss— "With  a  sling  shot." 

Lincoln— "Where  did  he  strike  Med- 
sucher?" 

Witness — "He  struck  him  on  the  side 
of  the  head." 

Lincoln— "What  time  did  you  say  this 
happened?" 

Witness— "About  10  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing." 

Lincoln  looked  at  the  witness  and  gave 
a  gentle  "Eh-huh,"  as  much  as  if  to  say, 
"That's  all." 

The  prosecuting  attorney  in  his  re-direct 
examination  seemed  to  ask  the  same 
questions  as  had  Lincoln  and  seemed  sat- 
isfied with  the  answers  which  the  wit- 
ness gave,  looking  at  the  time  very  darn- 
aging  to  Armstrong. 

Lincoln  then  took  his  place  before  the 
jurors  and  in  making  his  final  plea  for  the 
toy  he  turned  to  the  court  and  said:  "If 
the  court  please,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  I  want  to  introduce  to  you  an  al- 
manac in  this  trial." 

The  court  granted  him  his  request  and 
then  Lincoln  went  on  to  say: 

"I  want  to  prove  to  you  by  this  book, 
as  authority,  that  there  was  no  moon 
on  the  night  the  witness  testified  that  he 
saw  Armstrong  strike  Medsucher.  Now, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  1  do  not  know 
much  about  almanacs.  The  moon  was 
either  just  rising  at  the  hour  or  was  just 
going  down." 

He  then  passed  the  almanac  to  the  jury- 
men with  the  request  that  they  examine 
it  carefully. 

It  is  needless  to  state  Lincoln  won. 


Jioone  Man  Foreman 

Of  Lincoln  Jury 

*•//  /Tef 


and  he  sat  In  the  jury  box  at  Beards- 
town.  III.,  In  the  murder  trial  of  Duff 
An  nstrong. 

Witnesses  tried  to  orovc  that  Arm- 
strong had  struck  Medsucher  on  ;i  moon- 
light night  at  a  camp  meeting.  The  affair 
was  .supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  a 
bar  or  counter  near  a.  river  and  very  near 
tn  the  camp  meeting  grounds,  Lincoln 
was  the  only  lawyer  Armstrong  had.  anil 
h"  (Lincoln)  took  up  the  casi  in  behalf 
of  the  widow  Armstrong,  mother  of  the 
defendant.  When  Lincoln  took  his  place 
before  the  jury,  court  anil  prisoners  he 
s**M:  i 

"I  appear  hen  without  .my  reward  for 
the  benefit  of  that,  lady  ulitlng  there, 
(meaning  the  mother  of  the  prisoner)  who 
washed  my  dirty  shirt*  when  1  had  no 
money  with  which  to  pax-  her." 

lie  flien  began  to  cross  question  '.he 
prosecuting  witness  As  nearly  as  Mr. 
Logan  can  remember,  the  examination 
went  on  r.om"il)lni4  like  tills: 

Lincoln-  "l>id  you  Armstrong  strike 
Medsueher?" 

Witness — "Tes," 

Lincoln— "A bout  how  fsr  were  you  from 
the  affray  when  it  louk  place?" 

Witness— "About  v>  feet  from  the  place 
I  wax  'landing  on  a  hill  looking  at  them," 

Lincoln— "Was  It  a  light  night?" 

Witness— "Yes,  sir,  it  was." 

Lincoln— "Any  moon  that  night." 


MILTON  LOGAN,  SK. 
Mi.  Logan  was  foreman  of  the  jury  at 
Ueardstown,  111.,  where  Lincoln  won 
the  famous  murder  case  In  which  he 
proved  by  an  almanac  that  tlmre  was 
mi    moon    ah  I  n  I  tig,    ii  1 1  houK  li    w  1 1  ncHM'  H 

for  the  prosecution  testified  that  they 
saw  ths  defendant  strike  his  victim  by 

the  light  of  I  he  full  moon 


Milton  Logan,  Sr.,  of  Boone, 
Served   on  Famous  Arm- 
strong Case 


ALMANAC    FREED    WIDOW'S  SON 


Lincoln  Proved  That  Witnesses  Per- 
jured Themselves  in  Attempt  to 
Fasten  Crime  on  Son  of  Poor  Widow 
—Mr.  Logan^  now  90  Years  of  Age 
But  Recalls  Incidents  of  Famous 
i    Trial.  /  MtKtiSHf\l/~TQ"r'f 

1 

Special  to  Times-Republican. 

Boone,  Feb.  11.— At  the  Lincoln  day 
celebration  in  this  city,  Friday  after- 
noon, there  will  be  seated  on  the  stage 
of  the  Lincoln  armory  one  of  the  most 
interesting  personages  from  a  Lincoln 
|  celebration  view  point  in  the  state. 
This  party  is  Milton  Logan,  Sr.,  liv- 
ing in  Boone,  at  No.  1115  West  Fifth 
street.  Mr.  Logan  will  he  90  years  old 
in  April,  and  was  a  personal  friend 
of  the  martyred  president.  He  is  the 
only  living  juror  in  the  famous  trial 
In  which  Abraham  Lincoln  won  his 
case  by  the  use  of  an  almanac.  All 
histories  contain  the  story  of  the  fa- 
mous Armstrong  murder  trial.  Mr.  Lo- 
gan was  the  foreman  of  that  jury. 
He  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  sat  in  the 
jury  box  at  Beardstown,  111.,  where 
the  famous  trial  was  held.  Mr.  Lo- 
gan is  in  good  health  today,  consider- 
ing his  age,  and  very  readily  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Lincoln  day  com- 
mittee to  appear  tomorrow  afternoon. 
If  he  feels  able,  he  will  tell  the  story 
of  the  trial  to  the  audience  which  will 
gather. 

Mr.  Logan  recalls  the  Armstrong 
trial.  Witnesses  tried  to  prove  that 
Armstrong  had  struck  Medsucher  on 
a  moonlight  night  at  a  campmeeting. 
Lincoln  showed  by  the  almanac  there 
was  no  moon  at  t lie  lime,  and  won 
his  case.  The  affair  was  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  at  a  bar  or  counter 
near  a  river  and  very  near  to  the 
campmeeting  grounds.  Lincoln  was 
the  only  lawyer  Armstrong  had,  and 
he  (Lincoln)  took  up  the  ease  in  be- 
half of  the  Widow  Armstrong,  mother 
of  the  defendant.  When  Lincoln  took 
his  place  before  the  jury,  court,  and 
prisoners  he  wald: 

"I  appear  here  without  any  reward 
for  the  benefll  of  that  lady  sitting 
there,  (meaning  the  mother  of  the 
prisoner),  who  washed  my  dirty  shirts 
when  l  had  no  money  with  which  to 
pay  her." 
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IOWAN  FOREMAN 
OF  LINCOLN  JURY 

Milton   Logan,    Sr.,    of  Boone, 
Juryman  in  Famous  Murder 
Case  Where  Lincoln  Won 
<t  ,//,  With  Almanac,  /f  #f 


Special  to  The  Capital. 

BOONE,  IA.,  Feb.  11.— At  the  Lincoln 
day  celebration  in  this  city  Friday  after- 
noon there  will  be  seated  on  the  stage  of 
the  Lincoln  armory  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting personages  from  a  Lincoln  cel- 
ebration viewpoint  in  the  state.  This  par- 
ty is  Milton  Logan,  Sr.,  living  in  Boone, 
at  1115  West  Fifth  street.  Mr.  Logan  will 
be  90  years  old  in  April,  and  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  martyred  president. 
He  is  the  only  living  juror  In  the  famous 
trial  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  won  hla 
case  by  the  use  of  an  almanac.  All  his- 
tories contain  the  story  of  the  famous 
Armstrong  murder  trial.  Mr.  Logan  was 
the  foreman  Qf  that  jury.  He  is  a  native 
of  Ohio  and  sat  In  the  jury  box  at 
Beardstown,  111.,  where  the  famous  trial 
was  held. 

'  Mr.  Logan  is  In  good  health  today,  con- 
sidering hl8  age,  and  very  readily  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  Lincoln  day 
committee  to  appear  tomorrow  afternoon. 
If  he  feels  able  he  will  tell  the  story  of 
the  trial  to  the  audience  which  will  gath- 
er. A  story  of  the  Armstrong  trial  fol- 
lows from  Mr.  Logan's  own  lips: 

"Witnesses  tried  to  prove  that  Armstrong 
had  struck  Medsucher  on  a  moonlight 
night  at  a  camp-meeting.  The  affair  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  a  bar  or 
counter  near  a  river  and  very  near  to 
the  camp-meeting  gorunds.  Lincoln  was 
the  only  lawyer  Armstrong  had,  and  he 
(Lincoln)  took  up  the  case  in  behalf  of 
the  Widow  Armstrong,  mother  of  the  de- 
fendant. When  Lincoln  took  his  place 
before  the  jury,  court  and  prisoner  he 
said:  i 

"I  appear  here  without  any  reward  for 
the  benefit  of  that  lady  sitting  there 
(meaning  the  mother  of  the  prisoner)  who 
washed  my  dirty  shirts  when  I  had  no 
money  with  which  to  pay  her." 

He  then  began  to  cross  question  the 
prosecuting  witness.  As  nearly  as  Mr. 
Logan  can  remember,  the  examination 
went  on  something  like  this: 

Lincoln— "Did  you  see  Armstrong  strike 
Medsucher?" 

Witness— "Yes." 

Lincoln— "About  how  far  were  you  from  II 
the  affray  when  it  took  place?" 

Witness — "About  forty  feet  from  the  j 
place  I  was  standing  on  a  hill  looking  at  j 
them." 

Lincoln— "Was  it  a  light  night?" 

Witness — "Yes,  sir;  it  was." 

Lincoln— "Any  moon  that  night?" 

Witness — "Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  moon 
shining  that  night  as  bright  as  day." 

Lincoln — "About  how  high  was  the 
moon?" 

Witness— "About  as  high  as  the  sun 
would  be  at  10  o'clock  at  day." 

Lincoln — "Are  you  certain  that  there 
was  a  moon  that  night?" 

Witness— "Yes,  sir,  I  am  certain."  J 

Lincoln — "Are  you  not  mistaken  about 
the  moon  shining  as  brightly  as  you  rep- 
resent?" i 

Witness— "No,  sir,  I  am  not  mistaken."! 

Lincoln — "Did  you  see  Armstrong  strike 
Medsucher  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  and 
did  you  see  Medsucher  fall  by  the  coun- 
ter?" 

Witness — "I  did." 

Lincoln— "What  did  Armstrong  strike 
him  with?" 

-Witness— "With  a  sling-shot." 
Lincoln— "Where   did   he    strike  Med- 
sucher?" 

Witness— "He  struck  him  on  the  side  of 
the  head." 

Lincoln— "What  time  did  you  say  this 
happened?"  . 


Witness— "Abo«t  10  o'clock  In  the  even- 
ing." 

Lincoln  looked  at  the  witness  and  gave 
a  gentle  "feh-huh,"  as  much  as  if  to  say 
"That's  all." 

The  prosecuting  attorney  in  his  re-di- 
rect examination  seemed  to  ask  the  same 
questions  as  had  Lincoln  and  seemed  sat- 
isfied with  the  answers  which  the  wit- 
ness gave,  looking  at  the  time  very  dam- 
aging to  Armstrong. 

Lincoln  then  took  his  place  before  the 
Jurors,  and  in  making  his  final  plea  for 
the  boy  turned  to  the  court  and  said:  "If 
the  court  please,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  I  want  to  introduce  to  you  an  al- 
manac in  this  trial." 

The  court  granted  him  his  request  and 
then  Lincoln  went  on  to  say: 

"I  want  to  prove  to  you  by  this  book 
as  authority  that  there  was  no  moon  on 
the  night  the  witness  testified  that  he 
saw  Armstrong  strike  Medsucher.  Now, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  do  not  know 
much  about  almanacs.  The  moon  was 
either  Just  rising  at  the  hour  or  was  just 
going  down." 

He  then  passed  the  almanac  to  the  Jury- 
men with  the  request  that  they  examine 
it  carefully. 
Lincoln  won  the  case. 


Milton  Logan 

Juror  for  Lincoln 


MILTON  LOGAN. 
BOONE,  la.,  Feb.  11.— Special:  Lincoln 
day  exercises  in  tills  city  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  presence  on  the  plat- 
form of  Milton  Logan.  Sr.,  who  was  a 
personal  triend  of  the  martyred  president 
Mr.  Logan  will  be  90  years  old  in  April. 
He  is  the,  only  living  juror  in  the  famous 
trial  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  won  his 
cause  by  the  use  of  an  almanac.  Mr. 
Logan  sat  In  the  jury  box  at  Beardstown. 
111.,  when  the  famous  case  came  off  and 
remembers  well  the  cross-examination  by 
Lincoln.  jgT_  ,  /2_t/f0f 


Milton  Logan,  Sr.,  foreman  and  sole 
survivor  of  the  famous  jury  in  the 
Armstrong  murder  trial  at  Beards- 1 
town,  111.,  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
used  his  "moonlight  schedule"  argu- 
ment with  telling  force,  died  aged  90. 
The  story  of  Lincoln's  success  with 
the  almanac  has  often  been  declared 
to  be  mythical.  But  Mr.  Logan  just 
as  often  has  sworn  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  story.  He  is  survived  by 
a  widow  and  three  children. 


FOREMAN  Of  LINCOLN'S 
•MOONLlGHr  JURY  ^EAOi 

BOONE,  la,,  Saturcfay^-Milton  Lo- 
-an  Sr  foreman  and  sole  survivor 
ot  the  famous  Armstrong  murder  jury 
in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  used  an 
almanac  with  a  moonlight  schedule 
to  free  a  man  charged  with  murder 
at  Beardstown,  111.,  died  here  yester- 
day, aged  90-  T.  . 

The  trial  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
resorted  to  the  use  of  an  almanac  to 
free  his  client  was  that  of  William 
"Duff"  Armstrong  accused  of  the  mur- 
der of  James  Metzker.  Lincoln  was  a 
staunch  believer  in  the  innocence  of 
the  accused  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
man's  mother  in  which  he  expressed 
that  opinion.  In  this  letter  he  offered 
his  legal  services  gratis  in  return  foe 
kindnesses  shown  when  in  adverse 
circumstances. 

In  response  to  Lincoln's  question- 
i  ing    the    accusing  witness  declared 
j  that  the  fatal  thrust  was  made  be- 
tween  9  and  10  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The    witness    also    declared  he  was 
1  positive  the  man  did  the  deed  because 
,  his  vision  was  clear,  owing    to  the 
bright  moonlight.    In  reviewing  the 
'  testimony  Lincoln  called  attention  to 
the  discrepancies  in  the  statements 
of  the  witness,  which  he  declared  to 
be  inconsistent. 

"And  he  testifies,"  Lincoln  ex- 
claimed, "that  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly  when  the  deed  was  perpe- 
trated when  the  moon  did  not  appear 
on  that  night,  as  your  honor's  almanac 
will  show,  until  an  hour  or  more  later, 
and  consequently,  the  whole  story  is 
a  fabrication." 


RECALLS  ALMANAC  STORY. 

A  year  ago  The  Star  published  an 
interview  with  Henry  Sutton,  then  of 
East  Peoria,  who  was  a  witness  to  the 
killing  of  Metzker.  His  story  threw 
new  light  on  the  historic  tale  of  how 
Lincoln  showed  that  there  was  no 
moon  on  the  night  of  the  killing.  Sut- 
ton declared  positively  that  there  was 
a  moon  on  that  night  and  that  he  saw 
Metzker  struck  with  a  neckyoke  from 
a  wagon  tongue.  It  was  understood 
by  him  and  is  common  report  in  Cass 
county,  where  the  trial  was  held,  that 
Lincoln  "doctored"  an  almanac;  that 
he  did  not  introduce  it  in  evidence 
but  used  it  as  collateral  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  jury. 


LINCOLN  AND  THE  ALMANAC 

TRIAL,  NIS  MOST  FAMOUS  CASE. 

OFT  REPEATED  CHARGE  THAT  H  E  SUBSTITUTED  AN  OLD  ALMA- 
NAC TO  CLEAR  DUFF  ARMST  RUNG  PROVEN  UNTRUE  BY 
MANY  WITNESSES. 


1 

SPKUIAL  CORttESPOXDENCE  ( 


OF  GLOBQ-DBMOGKA'I. 

BLOOMI.YGTON.  ILL.,   February  2.- 
Stlll  staadliiK  in  Beardstown,  the  capitol 
of  Cass  County.  is  the  quaint  old  Court- 
house Which  \y;1B  the  scene  01  the  al- 
manac trial,  Abraham  Lincoln's  moat  fa- 
mous -case.    George  Saunders,  a  veteran 
justice  of  the  peace,  has  his  office  in  tho 
ancient  structure.    He  heard  the  entire 
trial  and  well  remembers  the  almanac  in- 
cident.     On  the  front  wall  of  the,  old 
Courthouse,  is  an  iron  plate  which  bears 
tho  following  inscription:  "The  Beards* 
town  Woman's  Club  erected  this  tablet 
february  12,  J.!)00,  in  memory  of  Abraham 
;  Lincoln,  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  mother 
I  In  distress,  cleared  her  son,  Duff  Arm- 
strontf.  of  the  charge  of  murder  In  tills 
hall  of  justice,  May  7,  1858." 
I    Of  all  the  Incidents  connected  with  the 
career  of  Lincoln,  none  appears  to  hold 
greater  interest  for  the  public  than  the 
story  of  this  trial.     Perhaps  hone  was 
marked  by  go  much  controversy  and  va- 
riance of  views  ami  opinions.    That  po 
tiou  of  Central  Illinois  in  which  Lincoln 
practiced  law  and  from  which  the  stories 
of  his  life  emanate,  will  always  provo  of 
interest  to  the  admire:  of  the  great  ernan 
clpator.    Still  living;  are  a  number  who 
knew   the  circumstances   attending  the 
Armstrong  trial.    All  of  tho  Lincoln  his- 
torians and  the  intimate  friends  of  Lin- 
coln, agre-3  that  this  case  was  the  most 
notable  at.  alL.  ill  his  career  its  a  prac- 
ticing  lawyer.     In    every    Instance,"  tho' 
biographers   refer  to   the  almanac  case 
and  Lincoln's  introduction  of  the  almanac 
to  prove  that  the  moon  was  not  In  the 
position  that  the  state's  attorney  sought 
to  prove. 

Capt.  "W.  II.  Y\'eaver,  a  well-known 
resident  of  Petersburg,  not  only  heard  all 
of  th&  tilal.  but  know  all  of  tho  jury- 
men. He  was  born  in  18yfi  and  has  spent 
his  entire  life  in  Menard  Counts'.  Ho 
recalls  that  the  jurymen  were  compara- 
tively young  men.  averaging  about  33. 
while  none  were  over  -10.  Lincoln  passed 
the  almanac  anion,-:  the  jurors  for  their 
inspection.  T.  W.  McHeelv,  ex-congress- 
man, and  now  master  in  chancery  of 
Menard  County,  is  need  7<i.  lie  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  just  ten  days  before 
the  murder.  He  returned  from  the  scone 
of  the  crime  In  a  buggy,  driving-  ten 
miles,  and  remembers  distinctly  that  there 
was  no  moon,  as  contended  by  Lincoln. 


was  then  In  the  fullness  ol  ms  powers.  ,  Jury  and  resulted  in  the  actiuittaf  of  the 
Ambition  was  aflame  and  gratitude  for    prisoner.  acquittal  oi  the 

kindness  shown  to  him  in  a  home  near  I  After  hearing  (his  «tat«in»ni  -u,-  r^ts 
Old 'Salem,  incited  him  to  do  his  best  A  ley  commence  f  a  inve'u"  0',  ,',tM  a 
widow's  son,  tho  gallows  or  perhaps  lm-  j  since  been  engaged  in  s 
prisonment  for  life,  what  more  could  be  Lbaa  ciag-ufMH.  ti-i  " 

 lie  orator.   The  man,  the  time,  I  *>.- 

all  were  settings  In 


■tiring  evidence 


asked  for  the  orator.   The  man,  the  time,  j  Barrett  and  Hern'doc,  T.incoln  bioaranh 
•  a  drama    eis,  asserted  thai  JJ- 


tne  place,  - 

that  has  not  diminished  in  interest  with 
the  passing  vears.  It  Is  said  persistently 
in  inanv  places  that  Lincoln  cleared  his 
client  by  a  irlek,  substituting  an  almanac 
of  an  earlier  date,  which  he  carried  in 
his  pocket,  and  exhibiting  it  to  the  jury 
at  the  crucial  moment.  Some  vary  this 
by  asserting  that  he  removed  a  lear  from 
ah  old  almanac  and  substituted  it  for  the 
one  prepared  for  the  year  of  the  trial. 

What  is  the  truth  of  the  incident? 
Some  of  the  leading  biographers  barely 
refer  to  the  famous  trial,  while  one  ac- 
cepts the  joke  theory  and  quotes  one  of 
the  prosecuting  attorneys  as  saying:  "In 
the  laugh  that  followed,  the  sudden  con- 
founding of  the  witness  with  the  al- 
manac, no  one  thought  of  looliing  at  it." 
Joshua  Garber  of  Crane  Creek.  Menard 
Countv  who  is  yet  living  and  who  knew 
Lincoln  Intimately,  recalls  that  Lincoln 
secured  the  almanac  from  a  spectator  in 
tne  Courtroom,  who  had  been  given  the 
copy  prior  to  the  trial,  and  who  had  been 
instructed  to  produce  it  when  Lincoln 
made  his  appeal  for  one.  Turning  over 
the  pages  with  an  uncertainty,  calculated 
to  convey  the  impression  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  record  before,  Lincoln 
finally  found  what  he  was  looking  for  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the 
apparent  absence  of  a  moon  at  the  night 
of  the  murder. 

A  Surviving  Juror. 


The  Armstrong  Cause. 

The  Armstrong  murder  occurred  at  tho 
time  when  Lincoln  was  contesting  with 
Douglas  for  a  seat  in  the  Senate.  Lincoln 


J.  N.  Gridley.  an  attorney  of  Cass 
County,  was  personally  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  jurors  in  the  almanac  case, 
and  talked  with  them  after  the  hearing. 

T.  Brady  he  thinks,  is  yet  living  at 
Pomona,  Cal.,  and  is  probably  the  only 
survivor  among  the  jurymen.  Brady 
told-  Gridley  that  the  almanac  was  exam- 
ined by  the  judge,  jury  and  prosecuting 
attorneys,  and  that  he  was  sure  that  it 
was  all  right.  Allen,  a  witness  who  was 
averse  to  testifying,  made  a  mistake  in 
his  testimony  concerning  the  position  of 
the  inoon,  and,  according  to  Bradv,  this 
was  all  that  saved  the  defendant.  Mr. 
Gridley  tells  of  an  Incident  which  deter- 
mined him  to  investigate  the  almanac 
story:  "About  forty  years  ago  I  heard  a 
conversation  between  two  persons  in 
Beardstown,  who  were  unknown  'to  me. 
One  was  telling  the  other  about  his 
knowledge  of  the  Armstrong  trial,  stat- 
ing that  h«  was  a  speotator,  heard  a 

-vvnileao    for    tli©    t>l<iU    twiUfy    that  IW 

defendant  assaulted  the  victim  at  10 
o'clock  at  night,  that  the  moon  was  di- 
recly  overhead,  that  it  wai  as  light  as 
day,  and  as  he  stood  near  by,  that  he 
»ftw  Armstrong  strike  the  victim  several 
terrible  blows  with  a  slung  shot.  The 
state's  attorney  then  rested  his  case  and 
court  was  adjourned  for  tho  dav.  That 
night,  Lincoln  went  to  a  drug  store,  pro- 
cured a'  number  of  almanacs  which  he 
took  to  his  room  and  "manufactured" 
one  which  showed  that  there  was  no 
moon  on  the  night  of  the  assault.  This 
"doctored"   one   was  introduced   to  the 


inn.  i-    •• —  Lincoln  convinced  the 

mnL HLInea"s  ,of  the  almanac  that  the 
Writing8?  "Wiring  on  the  fatal  night, 
was  infnS,  '^University  of  Illinois,  he 
ores  ?hnJne,dJ,hat  tlle  astronomical  rec- 
first  r,  ,  Td  H10  the  m0°"  «as  «t  the 
Kt?f*hter  AuF»*  ""■<  while  on  the 
2n  th« ,mi,rdeiV  August  L'9.  it  ct-oss- 
tiW  J  e  "llan  at  7:44  iJ-  m.,  while  the 
time   of   moonset   was   11:45   p    m  at 

low  LP?rio-d  tl,e  ,no°"  disappeared'Tie: 
ed  bv  ,  omo!''  The  fuI1  mo"",  as  stat- 
ion din ''V.  "ri0S3eses  f,;,r  «»e  Proseeii- 
showin  '  <  '°f  aI,Pear  until  .September  8, 
reel  f'lat  ,the,r  lestimony  was  ineor- 
Pro  iut  P  d,  ,?"°»tatitiat  "8    the  almanac 

nowever  that It ° ft  *,r-  GrU]ley  infera" 
no  moon  2*  iii  u°JS  almanac,  recorded 
the  m u?  i, .  n  al-/°  p-  m-  lhe  "our  of 
t  I  court  in  \hat  11  was  lvroi,s,  or  else 
moon  ,  anr]  3ury  were  deceived.  The 
Quarter  andOVte,rhea/J'  aIth°ugh  at  the 
SfS;  ",,!]  ]■  there  ore,  not  as  brilliant 
that ut  ',l5Ut  there  is  ;,iso  a  chance 
f  ace  of  %  Bl"  was  c'Ioudy-  hiding  the 
those  iviin6  moolJ-  aild  substantiating 
S  tK  ea  l0r  the  defense  who 
time  ofXnkiu"„°o.0n  ,va3  vi3ible  at  llle 

thn  ffn-,  i JUm°'a  was  one  received  from 
the  tin, ted  btates  Naval  Oliswvar.n-v- 
monl, '"iLon'  U-  C"  which  stated  that  the 
noon  set  at  seven  minutes  before  mid- 
night on  the  night  of  August  lsr.T 
which    allowing   for   tho   difference  hi 

VlfoS,,"??"?0,",  Illinois  anfl  Washington, 
shows  that  lhe  two  records  were  about 
tne  same. 

Mrs.  D.  Schweer,  a  historian  of  Beards- 
town,  who  made  an  exhaustive  Investiga- 
tion of  tho  almanac  Incident,  reports  as 
follows:  "Collier  of  Petersburg  was 
state  a  attorney.  He  gave  his  teslimonv 
and  showed  what  appeared  to  the  crowd 
in  the  courtroom  strong  proof  of  murder 
Lincoln  cross-examined  very  little,  onlv 
looking  up  a  few  dates  and  places  Hi's 
own  witnesses  were  put  on  simply  to 
prove  good  moral  character  for  Arm- 
8t'TffU  CollIe'-.  deling  sure  of  his  ease, 
made  but  a  short  and  formal  argument 
Then  Lincoln  followed  for  tho  defense' 
He  began  calmly,  slowlv  and  carefully 
He  struck  at  tho  very  heart  of  the  state's 
evidence,  that  of  tho  chief  witness,  Mien 
He  brought  up  one  discrepancy  alter  an- 
other and  finally  came  to  that  part  of  the 
testimony  where  he  swore  that  lie  had 
seen  the  prisoner  deliver  the  fatal  blow 


with  a  slung  shot,  'Dy  uie  lignt  or  the 
moon.'  Then  Lincoln  asked  a  cousin  of 
Armstrong,  Jack  Jones  by  name,  to  go  to 
the  nearest  drug  store  and  bring  him  the 
latest  almanac.  Taking  this  almanac 
Lincoln  showed  that  on  the  night  and 
hour  sworn  to  that  the  moon  was  not 
shining,  proving  that  the  whole  of  the 
testimony  was  perjury." 

Mr.  Gridley  remarks  on  this  finding  that 
"the  reader  of  this  version  will  naturally 
wonder  why  Allen  would  commit  perjury 
In  order  to  send  Duff  Armstrong  to  the 
gallows,  when  he  had  agreed  to  stay 
away  at  the  instance  of  Armstrong's 
friends.  A  reluctant,  witness,  who  is 
brought  into  the  jury  box  by  an  attach- 
ment, is  not  likely  to  swear  falsely  to 
aid  the  cause  of  the  party  that  dragged 
him  into  court." 

Lincoln's  Closing  'Wordf. 

Two  of  the  (most  reliable  biographers 
of  Lincoln  were  Lamon  and  Arnold.  Both 
were  steadfast  friends  of  his  for  many 
years  and  their  histories  were  early  in 
the  field.  From  their  books  it  is  learned 
that  Henry  Shaw  was  assistant  prose- 
cuting attorney  in  the  Armstrong  trial, 
and  he  stated  that  Milton  Logan,  the 
foreman  of  the  jury  was  willing  to  make 
affidavit  that  tile  almanac  submitted  to 
the  jury  was  for  the  year  18-"i7  and  that 
there  was  no  trick  about  it.  I^ogan,  who 
lias  been  a  resident  of  Boone,  la.,  for 
many  years,  has  never  varied  in  his 
story.  He  said  that  the  gist  of  Lincoln's 
closing  words  was  about  as  follows:  "I 
want  to  prove  to  you  'by  this  book  that 
there  was  no  full  moon  that  night.  The 
witness  testified  that  he  saw  Armstrong 
strike  Metsker  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
and  that  it  was  as  light  as  day.  Now 
I  do  not  know  much  about  almanacs,  but 
from  this  book,  I  am  inclined  to  beiievo 
that  the  moon  was  just  rising  at  tho 
hour  of  the  killing,  or  was  iust  going 
down."  He  then  passed  the  almanac  to 
the  Jury  with  the  request  that  they  ex- 
amine it  carefully. 

Milton  MoClure.  a  lawyer  of  Beards- 
town,  who  has  also  made  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  almanac  story,  be- 
lieves that  Lincoln  was  honest  and  that 
he  made  no  false  claim.  He  argues  that 
it  is  inconceivable  that  a  man  of  Lin- 
coln's well-known  integrity  could  bo 
guilty  of  anything  underhanded  in  ex- 
hibiting a  "doctored"  almanac,  while  the 
established  facts  in  lhe  ease  utterly  re- 
fute the  charges  of  fraud.  Anything  of 
this  kind  w:ould  have  subjected  him  to 
disbarment  proceedings  and  prosecution 
for  criminal  deceit.  To  say  that  the 
opposing  counsel  would  not  have  dis- 
covered such  a  trick  is  a  reflection  upon 
mem  by  no.-mean.q  Justified-.  No  shrewd 
lawyer  would  have  assumed  such  a 
risk,  even  If  his  moral  conceptions  had 
permitted  it. 

To  sum  up  the  evidence  in  the  almanac 
story,  there  is  every  reason  to  beiievo 
that  a  genuine  record  was  produced  but 
that  the  orincipal  effect  it  had  was  In 
proving  that  the  moon  could  not  have 
been  full  and  that  It  could  not  have  been 
"as  light  as  day"  as  Allen  is  asserted  to 
have  sworn.  Lincoln,  it  might  .bo  stated 
in  conclusion,  did  not  receive  any  fee. 
The  defendant  and  bis  mother  were  pen- 
niless. 


IN  COURTS  OF  Li 


Interesting  Incidents  Which 
Have  Occurred  on  the  Wit- 
ness Stand. 


HOW  LINCOLN  WON  CASE 


Tt  is  an  impressive  fact  to  remember 
that  thousands  or  people  every  year  are 
compelled,  in  the  Interests  of  justice,  to 
be  examined  and  eross-e:iamined  in  our 
courts  of  law.  They  represent  every  tyPe 
of  character,  and  are  drawn  from  all 
classes  of  society. 

There  is  the  flippant  witness,  always 
ready  with  a  pert  answer:  the  dogged 
witness,  generally  a  very  ignorant  indi- 
vidual; that  unfortunate  person,  the 
nervous  witness,  who  says  "yes"  when 
he  or  she  means  "no":  the  humorous 
witness,  the  heir  noire  of  young  barris- 
ters: the  cunning,  panting,  positive,  Per- 
jured witness;  and  many  other  hinds 
which  1  need  not  enumerate. 

Most  go  through  the  ordeal  of  examina- 
tion without  buffering  any  material  dam- 
age; on  the  other  hand,  many  receive 
injuries  of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature, 
while  some  leave  the  courts  with  their 
reputations  absolutely  ruined  A  few  suf- 
fer the  unhappy  fate  of  b.'ing  taken 
straight  from  '.lie  witness  box  and  placed 
In  custody  on  account  of  the  self-incrlmi- 
r.atlng  evidence  which  their  examination 
has  revealed.  The  witness  box  is,  indeed, 
the  scene  of  many  dramas,  comedies  and 
pathetic  incidents,  Chris  H.  Tice  writes 
in  Chambers'  Journal. 

The  perjurer  is  probably  responsible 
(or  more  dramatic  surprises  in  the  courts 
than  any  other  type  of  witness.  The  rea- 
sons for  his  false  swearing  are,  of  course, 
varied.  Sometimes  his  conduct  results 
'from  a  desire  to  get  a  friend  cleared  of  a 
criminal  charge. 
Man  Wlio  Couldn't  Tell  the  'lime. 

The  most  ainueing  incident  of  this  kind 
of  perjurer  1  have  ever  heard  of  occurred 
li>  a  case  at  Warwick.  The  prisoner's  de- 
fense was  an  alibi.  He  swore  that  at  the 
time  when  the  burglary  took  place  he  was 
■with  some  friends  at  a  public  house  sev- 
eral miles  away  from  the  scene  of  the 
crime. 

These  friends  turned  up  at  the  court 
to  support  the  prisoner's  statement.  The 
first  of  them  told  the  court  that  at  the 
time  the  burglary  was  committed  the 
prisoner  was  with  him.  He  was  very 
emphatic  as(  to  the  time  it  was  in  the 
evening  when  the  prisoner  was  with  him. 
The  reason  he  was  so  positive  was,  so  he 
alleged,  because  he  had  particularly 
noted  the  time  by  the  public  house  clock. 

On  rising  to  cross-examine  him  the 
prosecuting  counsel  made  one  request  to 
the  witness  which  completely  shattered 
the  man's  evidence.  He  asked  the  man 
to  look  at  the  clock  In  the  courtroom  and 
tell  him  the  time.  The  man  at  once  be- 
came confused,  and.  after  looking  at  the 
clock  for  Borne  time,  ill  lael  muttered, 
"Such  n  rum  un!"    II"  -ouldn't  tell. 

"Can't  you  tell  a  clock?"  aaked  the 
fcunsel. 

"Sure,  Dir.  I  can't  tell,"  was  the  reply. 

Tho  extraordinary  thing  was  that  only 
tine  out  of  the  «lx  Witnesses  was  able  to 
tell  the  time  from  the  clock.  It  wan 
simply  a  well  planned  alibi,  which  would 
have  certainly  been  successful  had  not 
the  prosecuting  counsel  chanced  to  re- 
veal tin:  men's  Inability  to  read  the  dial 
of  a  clock. 

When  Lincoln  Defended  Grayson. 

Undoubtedly  the  rnoRt  denplcublc  uilx- 
creant  is  the  wltneaa  who  goes  into  the 
nix  and  falrely  nweaih  ugjtujei  u  prisoner, 
either  from  motives  of  hate,  revenge  or 
nny  other  cause  Probably  one  of  the 
r.ioiil  dramatic  exposure:,  of  wieji  a  wlt- 
ne«»  ever  known  w»«  achieved  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  when  ho  was  n  young  man. 

A    jounir    fellow    nam^d    rira  Vson  WW 


.:ii.ar£eu  wun  inuruering  anotner  young 
man  railed  Lockwood  by  shooting  him. 
The  evidence  against  Grayson  was  very 
hlack.  the  chief  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion being  a  man  named  Sovlne.  who  was 
with  Lockwood  at  the  time  he  was  mur- 
dered. This  man  swore  that  be  saw  Gray- 
eon  Are  the  fatal  shot. 

Now  Mrs.  Grayson,  the  mother  of  the 
prisoner,  after  vainly  trying  to  get  one 
or  other  of  the  well  known  lawyers  In  her 
district  to  defend  her  son,  was  fortunate- 
ly driven  to  Intrust  the  task  to  the  then 
unknown  Lincoln.  Few  lawyers  on  such 
an  occasion  have  so  ably  and  brilliantly 
acquitted  themselves  at  did  Abraham 
Lincoln  In  his  defense  of  Grayson. 

To  the  nmazemeut  of  everybody  in  the 
court  the  young,  lawyer  never  uttered  a 
Tord  or  cross-examined  any  of  the  wit- 
nesses at  the  trial  until  Sovlne  appeared 
in  the  box.  His  cross-examination  of  this 
man  was  a  masterpiece,  and  as  It  is  so 
short  and  dramatic  I  give  it  in  full. 

Cross-Exnminins:  False  Accnscr. 

Lincoln — "And  yon  were  with  Lockwood 
Just    before,    and    saw    the    shooting?"  : 
SoviDe — "Yes." 

Lincoln — "And  you  stood  very  near  to 
them?''  Sovlne — "No;  almost  twenty  feet 
away." 

Lincoln  —  "May  it  not  have  been  ten 
feet?"    Sovine — No;  it  was  twenty  feet  I 
away.'  i 

Lincoln — "In-  the  open  field?  Sovine — 
"No;  in  the  timber." 

Lincoln— "What  kind  of  timber?  Sovine 
— "Beech  timber." 

Lincoln— "Leaves  on  it  are  rather  thick 
in  August."    Sovlne — "Rather." 

Lincoln — "And  you  think  this  pistol  is 
the  one  used?"  Sovlne — "It  looks  like  It." 

Lincoln — "You  could  see  the  defendant 
shoot,  see  how  the  barrel  hung,  and  all 
e.bout  it?"    Sovine— "Yes." 

Lincoln — "How  near  was  this  to  the 
meeting  place?  A  revival  meeting  was 
being  held,  to  which  Lockwood  was  going 
at  the  time  of  bis  death."  Sovine — 
"Three-quarters  t>f  a  mile  off." 

Lincoln — "Where  were  the  lights?"  So- 
vine— "L'p  by  the  minister's  stand." 

Lincoln  —  "Three-quarters  of  a  mile 
away?"  Sovlne  —  "Yes,  I  answered  ye 
twice." 

Lincoln — "Did  you  not  see  a  candle 
there,  with  Lockwood  or  Grayson?"  So- 
vine— "No.  What  would  we  want  a  can- 
dle for?" 

Lincoln— "How,  then,  did  you  sec  the 
shooting?"  Sovine— "By  moonlight  (de- 
fiantly)." 

Lincoln — "You  saw  this  shooting  at  10 
at  night,  in  beech  timncr.  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  lights,  saw  the  pistol 
barrel,  saw  the  man  fire,  saw  it  twenty 
feet  away,  saw  it  all  by  moonlight?  Saw 
It  nearly  u  mile  from  the  camp  lights?" 
Sovine — "Yes.    I  told  you  so  before." 

On  getting  this  answer,  Lincoln  put  his 
hand  into  a  side  pocket  and  drew  forth 
ft  blue  covered  book.  By  this  time  the 
people  in  the  court  had  been  worked  up 
to  a  high  pilch  of  excitement  and  were 
•watching  the  gaunt  young  advocate  with 
breathless  interest. 

The  book  I '.lined  out  to  be  a  well  known 
almanac.  Having  got  the  permission  of 
the  court  to  put  it  In  as  evidence,  Lin- 
coln soon  proved  that  on  the  night  of 
the  crime  the  moon  was  unseeu,  and  in 
fact  did  not  rise  until  1  the  next  morn-  ! 
ing. 

Real  Murderer  Confessed. 

Then,  with  dramatic  suddenness,  he 
turned  to  the  judge  and  asked  that  Sovlne 
ehould  at  once  be  arrested  and  charged 
With  the  murder  of  Lockwood,  saying 
that  "nothing  but  a  motive  to  clear  him- 
self could  have  induced  him  to  swear 
away  so  falsely  the  life  of  one  who  never 
did  him  harm." 

The  wretched  Sovlne  at  once  collapsed, 
and  there  and  then  confessed  that  he 
Jiad  killed  Lockwood  accidentally 

Clergymen  made,  as  a  genera!  rule, 
Jiad  witnesses.  One  of  the  reasons  is 
that  they  no  often  use  such  exaggerated 
epithets  In  describing  incidents  and  Im- 
pressions as  to  lay  themselves  open  to 
ridicule  The  following  true  Incident  ad- 
mirably Illustrates  my  meaning: 

A  middle  a?xd  and.  eminently  rcsncat- 


the  course  of  giving  evidence,  described 
the  conduct  of  a  young  man  and  woman  as 
debased  and  disgusting.  The  reason  he 
gave  for  his  severe  judgment  was  that  he 
had  seen  the  man  kls3  the  girl  and  hold 
her  hand. 

In  his  cross-examlnatlou  he  was  asked 
whether  he  had  ever  kissed  a  girl  and 
held  her  hand.  The  worthy  man  frankly 
admitted  he  had.  "But,"  he  naively  ex- 
plained, "she  was  a  Sunday  school  teach- 
er." This  answer,  of  course,  convulsed 
the  whole,  court  and  gave  the  impression 
that  he  was  a  canting  humbug. 

Doctors  an  Witnesses  Differ. 

Medical  witnesses  are  a  fruitful  source 
of  "sport,"  the  main  reason  being  that 
often  doctors  engaged  in  the  same  case 
will  give,  honestly,  diametrically  opposed 
views  and  opinions  on  the  matter  before 
the  court.  The  weakness  for  using  highly 
technical  and  scientific  words  quite  need- 
lessly is  often  amusiug. 

A  good  instance  In  point  is  the  case  of 
a  young  medico  who,  asked  to  describe 
the  Injury  of  a  man  he  had  examined, 
said.  "I  discovered  considerable  ecchymo- 
sls  under  tha  left  orbit,  caused  by  extra- 
vasation of  the  blood  beneath  (he  cuticle." 
lu  answer  to  the  judge  he  admitted  that 
In:  meant  the  man  had  a  black  eye. 

Medical  witnesses  are  often  guilty  0!' 
giving  unnecessary  and  foolish  details 
in  the  course  of  their  evidence.  I  was 
present  In  the. Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
quite  recently  when  a  very  self-compla- 
cent doctor  was  describing  the  condition 
in  which  he  found  a  prisoner  who  was 
■.barged  with  attempting  to  do  away  with 
himself. 

Having  carefully  described  how  he 
found  the  man  and  the  nature  of  tho  self- 
inflicted  wound,  he  concluded  his  evidence 
by  gravely  stating,  "The  man  was  living." 
The  chairman  of  tho  bench,  humorously 
looking  at  the  doctor  and  then  at  the 
Prisoner  In  tiie  dock,  very  much  alive  in- 
deed, said  in  a  dry  tone.  "1  can  well  be- 
lieve It,  doctor."  The  court  tittered  and 
the  unfortunate  witness  blushed  exceed- 
ingly. 

'•flnttliiiB'"   n  PhysleiAU. 

The  following  cross-examination  of  a 
doctor,  though  very  amusing  to  read.  i3 
full  of  pathos,  for  it  unjustifiably  brand- 
ed a  quite  able  practitioner  with  the 
stamp  of  professional  incompetency.  It 
forcibly  illustrates  how  a  clever  and  as- 
tute counsel  may  bluff  <t  nervous  witness 
into  giving  opinions  and  making  state- 
ments contrary  to  his  true  judgment. 

Tho  cross-examination  orcurred  in  a 
case  where  the  knowledge  of  the  doctor 
as  to  whether  certain  bones  belonged  to 
the  skeleton  of  a  woman  or  a  man  was 
of  considerable  Importance.  The  object 
of  the  cross-examiner  was  to  show  that 
the  doctor's  opinion  was  unreliable. 

Counsel  (handing  up  to  the  doctor  the 
two  lower  bones  of  a  leg) — "Will  you 
please  take  these,  doctor,  and  tell  the 
jury  whether  in  life  they  constituted  the 
bones  of  a  woman's  leg  or  a  man's  leg." 

Doctor— "It  Is  difficult  to  tell,  sir." 

Counsel — "What!  Can't  you  tell  the 
skeleton  of  a  woman's  leg  from  that  of  a 
man's?"  Doctor — "Oh,  yes.  1  should  say 
It  was  a  woman's  leg." 

Counsel  (smiling  anil  looking  pleased! 
— "So.  in  your  opinion,  doctor,  this  was 
a  woman's  leg?"  It  wus  a  woman's  leg. 
Doctor  (observing  counsel's  face,  and 
thinking  he  had  made  a  mistake)— "Oh,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  It  is  a  man's  leg, -of 
course.    I  had  not  examined  it  carefully." 

Counsel— "Is  it  the  right  or  left  leg?" 


xl  is  very  uiiucuit  iur  cue  iu»u6ucuk<.it 
to  distinguish  right  from  left.  Doctor — 
"It  le  tho  right  leg." 

Counsel  (with  11  great  show  of  surprise) 
—"What!  the  right  leg?"  It  was  the 
right.  Doctor — "Pardon  me,  it  is  the 
left." 

Counsel— "Were  you  not  right  the  first 
time,  doctor?  Is  it  not.  in  fact,  the  right 
leg?"  Doctor — "I  don't  think  so.  No; 
it  is  the  left  leg." 

Counsel — "Please  put  the  skeleton  of 
the  foot  Into  the  ankle  joint  of  the  bones 
you  already  have  in  your  hand,  and  then 
tell  me  whether  it  is  the  right  or  left 
leg." 

By   this    time    everybody    was  highly 
amused  by  the  contradictory  answers  of 
the   unfortunate   doctor,    who   nervously  . 
proceeded  to  adjust  tile  bones.    Having  | 
done  so,  he  turned  to  his  tormentor  and  1 
said,  "Yes,  It  is  the  left  leg,  as  I  said 
before."  ; 

Counsel  (uproariously) — "But,  doctor,  | 
don't  you  see  you  have  inserted  the  foot  , 
into  the  knee  joint?  Is  that  the  way  it  ! 
is  in  life?" 

At  this  6trange  climax  the  court  Sim-  ' 
ply  rocked  with  laughter.    The  counsel 
sat  down,   having  achieved  his  end  by 
making  the  wretched  doctor  appear  an  in-  j 
competent  fool. 

Brntullly  SHovth  in  Conrl. 

Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  I  am  glad  J 
to  say,  counsel  arc  needlessly  cruel.  One  j 
case  in  particular  I  remember  in  which 
lounsel  brutally  abused  his  power  by  un- 
justly and  needlessly  forcing  a  witness  to 
reveal  a  dark  incident  in  his  past  for 
which  he  had  already  fully  atoned. 

In  his  youth  he  liHd  committed  a  felony 
for  which  he  had  been  punished  by  the 
law.  After  he  had  come  out  of  the  prison 
lit  uad  moved  to  a  part  where  he  was  not 
known,  and  by  years  of  honest  Industry 
and  high  endeavor  had  become  greatly 
respected  and  honored  among  his  fellow 
citizens. 

The  first  question  he  was  asked  on 
cross-examination  was  whether  he  had 
even  been  convicted  of  a  felony.  It  was 
pitiful  to  see  the  effect  the  questlou  had 
upon  him.  Obiviously  laboring  under  deep 
emotion,  he  admitted  that  he  had,  twenty- 
cine  years  previously. 

The  judge  then  interfered,  saying  in  a 
kindly  voice,  "You  were  only  a  boy?" 
■    "Yes,  my  lord,"  answered  the  distressed 
man  in  a  low  voice. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  judge,  jury 
and  all  present  felt  nothing  but  pity  for 
the  witness  and  disgust  for  the  man  who 
had  caused  him  such  unnecessary  torture. 


Beardstown*  Where  Lmcoln  Showed 

Almanac  to  Prove  Alibi  in  Court 
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Beardstown,  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  Illinois,  was  founded  by  Thomas 
Beard  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  At  the  time  of  the 
Black  Hawk  war  the  company  of 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  member 
was  rendezvous  here,  and  considerable 
of  the  early  life  of  Lincoln  was  con- 
nected with  this  city.  It  was  in  the 
old  court  house  now  used  as  a  city 
hall  that  Lincoln  defended  Duff  Arm- 
strong who  was  charged  with  murder 
— much  has  been  made  of  this  event 
of  Lincoln's  life  by  historians,  because 
of  its  showing  his  resourcefulness. 
Several  witnesses  had  sworn  that  they 
witnessed  the  murder  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  when  Lincoln  produced  an 
almanac  showing  it  was  in  the  dark 
of  th  emoon  when  the  murder  was 
committed,  thus  discrediting  the  wit- 
nesses and  clearing  the  defendant  of 
the  charge  of  murder.  The  Woman's 
club  of  Beardstown  have  placed  a  tablet 
upon  the  city  hall  commenorating  this 
event. 

In  the  early  Forties  more  grain  was 
shipped  and  more  pork  packed  here 
than  in  any  city  in  the  state,  the  farm- 
ers as  far  away  as  Decatur  finding  a 
market  for  their  produce  which  was 
shipped  from  here  on  the  Illinois  river. 

While  these  industries  have  been 
lost  to  the  city  it  has  by  no  means 
caused  the  citizens  to  lose  interest  in 
the  city,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
hustling  towns  of  western  Illinois  with 

a  population  of  about  8,000  people.  II 
is  the  western  terminal  of  the  Spring- 
field division  of  the  B.  &.  O.  S.  W 
railroad,  and  has  the  largest  divisior 
of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  railroad  systerr 
which  company  has  an  average  pay- 
roll here  of  from  sixty  to  seventy 
thousand  dollars  a  month. 

The  Schmoldt  Stave  mills,  Schultz 
Baujan  flour  mills  (which  is  one. of  the 
largest  flour  mills  in  the  state)  the 
Elk  Pearl  Button  factory,  the  Ritterl 
Pearl  Button  factory  and  the  Tiemeyerl 
Button  factory,  and  Glenn  Pure  led 
plant  are  among  the  leading  factories 
employing  hundreds  of  men.  Besides 
this  there  are  smalled  Industries  all 
of  which  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
town.  At  the  present  time  a  commit 
tee  is  doing  active  work  along  the 
lines  of  locating  another  large  factory,1 
which  will,  if  satisfactory  to  the  cit-: 
izens  of  Beardstown  without  a  doubt 
locate  here.  Pearl  fishing  is  one  of 
the  industries  that  adds  materially  to 
the  city,  at  any  time  during  the  sum- 
mer hundreds  of  boats  can  be  seen 
scattered  over  the  Illinois  river  fishing 
for  pearls,  the  shells  are  sold  to  the 
button  factories,  while  the  pearls  are 
sold  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  num- 
ber of  pearl  buyers  from  Paris,  France, 
New  York  and  other  cities"  make 
Beardstown  their  headquarters  during 
the  pearl  season.  These  Illinois  river 
pearls  are  said  to  be  the  best  in  the 
world. 

Large    Fish  Markets 

The  river  also  furnished  employment 
for  men  engaged  in  fishing.  Beards- 
town having  several  of  the  largest 
fish  markets  in  the  state,  shipping  fish 
in  car  load  lots  as  far  as  New  York 
City.  At  the  present  time  the  citi- 
zens are  planning  for  the  campaign 
for  new  factories,  offering  as  induce- 
ments sheap  factory  sites,  and  cheap 
freight  rates,  because  of  the  water 
way,  already  several  large  packet 
companies  have  their  boats  plying  the 
river  as  far  as  LaSalle;  making  regular 
stops  In  Beardstown,  and  when  the 
deep,  waterway  is  completed  the  city 
will  have  an  outlet  to  all  parts  of  the 


In  education  ±5earastown  ranks  sec- 
ond to  no  city  of  its  size,  the  schools 
are  under  the  supervision  of  H.  G. 
Russell,  recognized  as  an  educator  of 
rare  ability.  They  have  four  large  | 
school  buildings,  one  of  them  just 
completed  a  few  months  ago,  modern 
in  every  particular.  There  is  also  a 
free  public  library  with  thousands  of 
books.  This  is  located  near  the  public 
park  and  is  extensively  patronized. 

Among  the  financial  institutions  are 
three  large  banks  all  located  in  new 
up-to-date  buildings  with  equipment 
second  to  none.  Every  bank  is  on  a 
sound  financial  basis  and  managed  by 
able,  competent,  conservative  men. 
There  ^are  about  130  business  houses 
in  the"  city,  carrying  complete  stocks 
of  goods  of  all  kinds.  Among  the  lat- 
est to  locate  was  the  F.  W.  Woohvorth 
company  with  their  five  and  ten  cent 
store. 

Paved  Streets 

The  city  boasts  of  four  and  one-naif 
miles  of  paved  street,  and  at  present 
large  numbers  of  men  are  employed 
paving  another  mile  and  a  half.  The 
city  owns  its  own  water  plant  which 
was  recently  enlarged  by  installing 
two  large  modern  pumps.  The  water 
is  pumped  from  wells  thus  furnishing 
pure  and   healthy  water. 

Eight  Churches 

There  are  eight  churches  in  the  city, 
all  served  by  wide  awake,  hustling 
pastors  who  take  an  active  part  in  all 
things  that  benefit  the  city  morally, 
financially,  socially  and  intellectually. 

In    the    past    five    years    four    of  these 

have  built  new  buildings — the  Congre- 
gational, Sixth  Street  Lutheran,  Cen- 
tral Christian  and  Grand  Avenue  Bap- 
tist, while  the  Catholics  have  spent 
about  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  im- 
provements. The  Methodists  are  now 
in  a  campaign  for  a  new  church,  anc 
ere  long  will  have  a  large  moderr 
building.  t 

The  city  will  soon  vote  on  the  prop- 
osition of  building  a  hospital  and  Judg- 
ing from  the  willingness  to  vote  im- 
provements in  the  past  the  propositior 
will  no  doubt  carry,  when  a  hospita 
with  all  modern  necessities  will  be 
built.  The  government  is  also  asking 
for  bids  for  a  new  public  building  tc 
be  used  for  post  office  and  other  gov- 
ernment purposes. 

Reclaiming  Lands 

Here  too,  may  be  learned  lessons  in 
reclaiming  of  lands — just  across  the 
river  from  Beardstown  is  about  fifteen 
thousand  acres  of  land  thai  a  few  years 
ago  was  covered  with  water  but  now 
is  among  the  best  land  in  the  country, 
last  yielding  more  corn  to  the  acre  than 
any  section  of  the  state.  Aad  at  pres- 
ent work  is  being  done  on  another 
tract  of  ten  thousand  acres  which  in 
a  few  years  will  be  ready  for  cultiva- 
tion. Among  the  leaders  in  this  work 
is  the  firm  of  Christie  &  Lowe,  both* 
of  which  who  reside  here. 

Of  Course  the  Beardstown  water- 
melon and  sweet  potato  are  known  to, 
all.  The  sand  lands  on  the  Cass  county 
side  of  the  river  yielding  a  quality  of 


melons  and  sweet  potatoes  known  to 
markets  throughout  the  country. 

Social  Life 

Neither  do  they  overlook  the  social 
side  of  life.  They  have  just  completed 
a  large  bathing  beach,  with  two  large 
bath  houses,  where  at  a  nominal  price 
people  can  rent  a  private  locker,  while 
they  are  enjoying  their  plunge  in  the 
river.  Nor  have  they  overlooked  the 
need  of  the  small  boy,  for  on  the  beach 
is  a  large  enclosure  where  the  boy 
is  on  the 'job,  this  bathing  beach  is 
in  charge  of  a  man  and  woman  with 
police  powers  and  everything  is  con- 
ducted so  that  there  is  nothing  that  is 
objectionable  to  any  one  permitted. 

Pleasure  boats  are  plentiful  here  and 
an  excursion  on  the  river  is  a  weekly 
occurrence.  Moonlight  excursion  are 
especially  numerous.  Fishing  and 
hunting  are  also  indulged  in  by  the 
people.  Beardstown  is  known  for  its 
hunting  grounds  and  sportsmen  from 
all  over  the  central  west  visit  here 
for  their  "duck  hunts."  All  kinds  of 
game  fish  are  caught  in  the  river,  and 
to  see  not  only  the  small  boy  but  the 
man  with  his  "big  catch"  is  a  common 
thing.  Neither  are  the  people  selfish 
with  their  sports  but  are  always  ready 
to  direct  the  stranger  to  the  good  fish 
ing  and  hunting  "places." 

Annual   Fish  Fry 

The  annual  fish  fry  is  one  of  the 
leading  events  of  the  year.  On  this 
occasion  five  thousand  pounds  of  fish 
and  three  thousand  loaves  of  bread 
are  given  away  free.  This  usually  at- 
tracts from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  peo- 
ple to  the  city.  The  frying  of  these 
lish  is  a  sight  wonderful  to  behold, 
and  the  giving  away  of  the  fish  is  be- 
3  ond  description.  This  event  is  us- 
ually held  in  August  and  all  railroads 
and  boats  travel  toward  Beardstown 
with  their  excursion.  This  year  from 
September  4  to  9,  a  new  attraction  for 
the  city  will  be  added.  A  Chautauqua 
association  having  been  formed  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
chautauqua  with  talent  second  to  none. 

Beautiful  Homes 

Beardstown  is  known  as  the  city  of 
beautiful  homes,  well  kept  lawns  and 
shaded  streets.  There  are  few  towns 
where  the  working  people  own  so  many 
modern,  beautiful  homes,  and  where 
the  streets  are  shaded  as  here.  The 
trees  on  the  sides  of  the  streets  coming 
together  with  their  branches  forming 
a  perfect  arch  over  the  streets.  Both 
the  Burlington  Way  and  Waubonsie 
Trial  lead  through  Beardstown,  lead- 
ing many  auto  parties  through  the 
city,  and  all  who  stop  find  a  hearty 
welcome  and  the  glad  hand  from  its 
friendly  people. 

They  boast  of  an  active  Merchants' 
association,  the  members  of  which  are 
always  ready  to  boost  the  town  and 
with  other  citizens  welcome  any  visitor 
who  might  come  that  way. 

If  the  reader  Is  looking  for  a  day 
of  pleasure,  fishing,  hunting,  bathing 
or  boating.  If  they  wish  to  spend  the 
day  in  a  delightfully  beautiful  city 
among  a  social  friendly  people,  or  wish 
to  locate  iff  a  thriving  hustling  city, 
with  all  modern  advantages  and  at- 
tractions we  would  advise  a  trip  to 
Beardstown. 


Lincoln's  "Almanac  Trial." 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  Lincoln's 
law-cases  was  that  in  which  he  de- 
fended William  D.  Armstrong,  who 
was  charged  with  murder.  The  case 
was  one  which  was  watched  during 
its  progress,  with  intense  interest,  and 
it  had  a  most  dramatic  ending.  The 
defendant  was  the  son  of  Jack  and 
Hannah  Armstrong.  The  father  was 
dead,  but  Hannah,  who  had  been  very 
motherly  and  helpful  to  Lincoln  dur- 
his  life  at  New  Salem,  was  still  liv- 
ing, and  asked  Lincoln  to  defend  him. 
Young  Armstrong,  who  had  been  a 
wild  lad,  and  often  in  bad  company, 
one  night,  with  a  lot  of  other  wild 
fellows,  went  to  a  camp  meeting. 
The  rowdies  tried  to  disturb  and 
break  up  the  meeting,  and  a  row  en- 
sued in  which  a  man  was  killed.  It 
was  charged  that  Armstrong  was 
the  murderer  and  he  was  placed  in 
prison.  Lincoln  responded  as  follows 
to  Hannah  Armstrong's  request  for 
legal  advice  and  aid: 

Springfield,  111.,  Sept,  18— 
Dear  Mrs.  Armstrong: 

I  have  just  heard  of  your  affliction, 
and  the  arrest  of  your  son  for  mur- 
der. I  can  hardly  believe  that  he  can 
be  guilty  of  the  crime  alleged  against 
him.  It  does  not  seem  possible.  I 
am  anxious  that  he  should  have  a  fair 
trial,  at  any  rate;  and  the  gratitude 

for  your  long-continued  kindness  to 
me  in  adverse  circumstances  prompts 
me  to  offer  my  humble  services  grat-  j 
uitously  in  his  behilf.  It  will  afford 
me  an  opportunity  to  requite,  in  a 
small  degree,  the  favors  I  received 
at  your  hand  and  that  of  your  lamen- 
ted husband,  when  your  roof  afforded 
me  grateful  shelter,  without  money 
and  without  price. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  case  came  for  trial  in  1858,  j 
only  two  weeks  before  Lincoln  was  \ 
nominated  for  the  presidency  and  it  j 
was  exploited  very  widely  in  the  j 
papers. 

A  man  by  the  name  or  Morris  was 
arrested  with  him,  convicted  and  sent 
to  the  penitentiary. 

Judge  Arnold  says:  "The  evidence 
against  Bill  was  very  strong.  Indeed, 
the  case  for  the  defense  looked  hope- 
less. Several  witnesses  swore  posi- 
tively to  his  guilt.  The  strongest 
evidence  was  that  of  a  man  who 
swore  that  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
he  saw  Armstrong  strike  the  deceased 
on  the  head;  that  the  moon  was  shin- 
ing brightly  and  was  nearly  full,  and 
that  its  position  in  the  sky  was  just 
about  that  of  the  sun  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  that  by  it  he  saw 
Armstrong  give  the  mortal  blow. 
This  was  fatal,  unless  the  effect 
could  be  broken  by  contradiction  or 
impeachment.  Lincoln  quietly  looked 
up  an  almanac,  and  found  that  at  the 
time  this,  the  principal  witness,  de- 
clared the  moon  to  have  been  shining 
with  full  light,  there  was  no  moon  at 
all.  There  were  some  contradictory 
statements  made  by  other  witnesses, 
but  on  the  whole  the  case  seemed 
hopeless.  Mr.  Lincoln  made  the 
closing  argument.  'At  first,'  says 
Mr.  Walker,  one  of  the  counsel  as- 
sociated with  him,  'he  spoke  slowly 
and  carefully,  reviewed  the  testimony 
and  pointed  out  its  contradictions, 
discrepancies  and  impossibilities. 
When  he  had  thus  prepared  the  way, 
he  called  for  the  almanac,  and  showed 
that,  at  the  hour  at  which  the  prin- 
cipal witness  swore  he  had  seen,  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  the  mortal 
blow  given,  there  was  no  moon  at 


"This  was  the  climax  of  the  argu- 
ment and,  of  course,  utterly  disposed 
of  the  principal  witness.    But  it  was 
Lincoln's  eloquence  which  saved  Bill 
Armstrong.    His  closing  appeal  must 
have  been  irrestible.     His  associate 
says:   'The   last  fifteen   minutes  of 
his  speech  was  as  eloquent  as  I  ever 
heard.    The  jury  sat  as  if  entranced,  j 
and  when  he  was  through,  found  re- 
lief in  a  gush  of  tears.'    One  of  the  j 
prosecuting  attorneys  says:  'He  took 
the  jury  by  storm.    There  were  tears  j 
in  Lincoln's  eyes  when  he  spoke,  but  j 
they  were  genuine.    I  have  said  an  j 
hundred  times  that  it  was  Lincoln's  1 
speech  that  saved  that  criminal  from  j 
the  gallows.'    The  jury  in  this  case  ! 
knew   and   loved   Lincoln,   and   they  j 
could  not  resist  him.     He  told  the ' 
anxious   mother,  'Your  son   will  be 
cleared  before  sundown.'    When  Lin- 
coln closed,  and  while  the  state's  at- 
torney was  attempting  to  reply  she 
left  the  court  room  and  went  down 
to  Thompson's    pasture      where,  all 
alone,  she  remained  awaiting  the  re- 
sult.   Her  anxiety  may  be  imagined, 
but  before  the  sun  went  down  that 
day  Lincoln's  messenger  brought  to 
her  the  joyful  tidings,  "Bill  is  free." 
"Your  son  is  cleared." 

For  all  this  Lincoln  would  accept 
nothing  but  thanks. 

Another  biographer,  M.  Louise  Put- 
man,  says: 

"The  jury  retired,  and  at  the  'ex- 
piration of  half  an  hour,  returned 
with  the  verdict  of  ,'Not  Guilty.' 

"The  poor  widow  dropped  into  the 
arms  of  her  son,  who,  tenderly  sup- 
porting her,  told  her  to  behold  him 
free  and  innocent.  Then  crying  out, 
'Where  is  Mr.  Lincoln?'  he  rushed 
across  the  ycourtroom  and  grasped 
his  deliverer's  hand  without  uttering 
a  word;  his  emotion  was  so  great  he 
could  not  speak.  Mr.  Lincoln  pointed 
to  the  west  and  said:  "It  is  not  yet 
sundown,  and  you  are  free." 


Last  Witness  In  Case  Defended  By 
Lincoln  Dies.      /  f  f  / 

Bloomington,  111.,  Jan.  17.— J.  M. 
Davis  died  tonight  at  Mason  City.  He 
was  the  last  survivor  of  the  witnesses 
of  the  Medsucher  murder  case  of  1857, 
in   which   Abraham  Lincoln  secured 


the  acquittal  of  Duff  Armstrong  by 
using  an  almanac  to  prove  the  moon 
did  not  shine  the  night  of  the  murder. 


NOT  THE  LAST 


T.  L.  Mathews,  of  Fremont, 
Iscbr.,  writes: 

"In  your  paper  of  November  3, 
under  the  head  of  'Lincoln  Court 
House  Restored  in  Illinois,'  tlio 
statement  is  made  that  this  court 
house,  located  in  Metamora,  is  the 
last  remaining  building  in  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  pleaded  cases  in 
the  old  circuit  court  days. 

'The  above  statement  is  erro- 
neous, for  at  Beardstown,  111.,  the 
old  court  house  still  remains  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation.  A 
few  years  ago,  when  the  county 
seat  of  Cass  county,  111.,  was  re- 
moved from  Beardstown  to  Vir- 
ginia, 111.,  the  county  deeded  the 
old  court  house  to  the  city  of 
Beardstown  and  at  that  time  it 
was  put  in  goorf  repair  and  is  now 
occupied  by  the  city  officers  and 
the  city  council.  This  is  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  celebrated  trial 
described  in  Edward  Eggleston's 
book,  The  Circuit  Rider,  was  tried 
and  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
defended  Duff  Armstrong,  charged 
with  murder,  and  secured  his  clear- 
ance. A  few  years  ago  the  Beards- 
town  Woman's  club  caused  to  bo 
placed  on  the  building  a  tablet 
inscribed  as  follows: 

"  'The  Beardstown  Woman's  club 
erected  this  tablet  February  12, 
1909,  in  memory  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who,  for  the  sake  of  a  mother 
in  distress,  cleared  her  son,  Duff 
Armstrong,  of  the  charge  of  mur- 
der in  this  hall  of  justice,  May  7th, 


1858.' " 


1  ?Z3 


J  HEIGHT 


An  outstanding  feature  o£  Beards- 
town's  Centennial  Pageant  to  be 
I  produced  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
[Friday   nights,   in   the   open  air 
theatre  provided  at  the  high  school 
Athletic  Field,  on  south  Jefferson 
street,  will  be  the  "Duff"  Arm- 
strong Murder  Trial  which  will  be 
j  Episode   Nine,    of   the  historical 
'  sketches. 

The  trial,  while  reproduced  brief- 
ly will  be  conducted  strictly  accord- 
ing to  court  proceedure.  The  court 
officials,  attorneys,  witnesses  and 
jurors  will  foe  attired  in  costumes 
prevailing  in  Cass  County  at  the 
time  of  this  trial.  You  should  hear 
dosing .  apguments  ta  ifae  jv&y* 
of  Fullerton  and  Lincoln,  the  form- 
er asking  for  the  death  penalty  and 
the  latter  for  an  acquittal  of  the 
defendant.  I 
This  stage  reproduction  of  the 
historically  famous  trial,  held  in 
the  Beardstown  City  Hall  building, 
then  the  Cass  county  court  house, 
in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  repre- 
sented "Duff"  Armstrong,  was  writ- 
ten by  Atty.  A.  T.  Lucas  of  Chand- 
lerville  and  the  entire  cast,  with 
the  exception  of  the  jurors,  is  also 
from  that  cky. 

W.  A.  McNeill,  of  Chandlerville 
who  takes  the  lead  part  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  is  special  agent  for 
I  he  Home  Insurance  Company,  and 
is  the  man  who  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  Lincoln  National  Mem- 
orial Highway  in  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  counties  of  Cass,  Mason,  Men- 
ard and  Sangamon.  He  took  the 
part  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the 
trial  produced  at  the  Jacksonville 
Centennial  three  years  ago. 


ALLEN'T.  LUCAS 


iUtomey-  Allen-  T.  Lucas,,  ChandV 
lerville,  master  in  chancery  of  Cass§ 
county  and  author  of  many  Lincoln 
historical  sketches  and  historian 
and  booster  of  the  Lincoln  Memor* 
ial  Highway  Association,  is  the  aut 
thor  of  "The  "Duff"  Armstrong 
Trial"  which  is  being  reproduced 
as  Episode  Nine,  of  the  Centennial 
Pageant,  July  24,  25  and  2u. 

Mr.  Lucas  has  been  one  of  tins 
prominent  attorneys  at  the  Casij 
county  bar  since  November,  190-G. 
Ho  has  been  prominent  in,  dernfi* 
cratic  politics  for  many  years  an$ 
has  been  elected  as  Stale's  Atto% 
ney  and  four  years  ago  was  a  cand- 
idate for  the  democratic  nomina- 
tion for  congress  against  Henry  T. 


in  evidence."  After  -ibrmal  proof 
was  made  and  the  almanac  prop- 
erly identified,  Lincoln*  handed  it 
to  the  opposing  counsel,  then  to  the 
court,  and  it  was  admitted  in  evi- 
dence over  objection  of  the  prose- 
cution. It  was  then  handed  to'the 
,jury  for  examination.  It  was  a 
Jayne's  aimanac  for  the  year  1857, 
and  clearly  showed  that  the  posi-. 
lion  of  the  moon  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  light  as  fixed  by  Allen,  was 
:  near  the  horizon  in  the  western 
|  sky  about  ready  to  sel,  and  not 
shining  straight  up  and  down  as 
stated  by  Allen,  thus  completely 
f  destroying,  the  effect  of  his  testi- 
.  mony.  ' 

i    Much  has  been  said  and  written 
'about  the  genuineness  of  this  al- 
manac. The  writer  has  made  a  very 
careful    and    painstaking  investi- 
j  gation  of  this  question  and  it  is  his 
!  unqualified-  opinion  that  the  aknan- 
I  as  was  genuine. .  The  records  of 
various  observatories  show  that  the 
!  moon  on  the  night  of  October  29, 
1 1857,   in     the  particular  locality 
where  the  light  took  place,  set  at 
exactly  12:05  a.  m.  Assuming  that 
.the  fight  took  place  about  eleven 
o'clock  as  testified  to  hy  Allen,  the 
moon  was  only  then  a  sbort"dtstance 
above  the  western  horizon  almost 
ready  to  set.    Lincoln    did  not. 
therefore;  have  to  alter  or  change 
the  almanac  to  fit  the  case  as  many 
believe  he  did,  and  besides  every 
right-minded  person  ought  to  know 
that  Lincoln   would  not  stoop  to 
such  a  low  trick  in  order  to  win  a 
law  suit.    It  should  be  remenibered, 
too,  that  he  was  at  that  time  an 
active  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator  against  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, and  therefore,  could  not  af- 
ford to  take  any  such  chance  of 
having  his  candidacy  ruined  by  re- 
sorting  to  such  foul  practices,  Which 


■responsible'  for  the,  conviction  CJfact  would  have  been,  discovered  by 
Norris  at  Havana  in  Mason  eoun'i  Douglas  and  his  friends  and  used  by 
ty..  Lincoln  look  up  the  cross-ex,  them  indiscriminately  in  their  ef- 
aminalion  of  Allen  in  a  very  care/lforts  to  defeat  him.  But  strange  to 
ful  and  methodical  manner  and  fjn-VeJate  at  this,  late  clay,  many  sub- 
ally  forced  him  to  admit  that  h.ektantial  people  in  Cass  couniy  be- 
was  approximately  one  hundred  Jieve  the  almanac  was  doctored, 
feet  from- the  actual  scene  or  the  The  writer  took  a  recent  poll  of  a 
fight;  but  Allen,  retorted  promptly  hundred  prominent  citizens  of  Cass 
that  he  could'  see  everything  that  county  on  that  question  and  81 
happened  at  the  time  because  the  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  alman- 
mooir  was  shining  bright.  He  fur-  ac  was  not  genuine,  but  doctored 
ther  emphasized  this  pari,  of  his  by  Lincoln  and  Walker  to  tit  the 
testimony  in  a  rather  dramatic  occasion, 
manner  with  a  gesture  of  his  hand,  State  Rests  Case, 

by  pointing  straight  up,  half  raised'  At  the  close -of  court  about  six  p. 
in  his  seat,  and  exclaiming,  "Yes,  m,  the  state  rested  its  ease.  At  the 
Sir.  The  foon  was  shining  straight  night  session  some  witnesse  for  the 
ui)  and  down  at  that  I  line."  At  this  defense  were  called.  Nelson  Wut- 
Juncture,  Lincoln  and  Walker  held  kins  of  Hurron,  Illinois,  and  Dr. 
a  whispered  conference  at  the  trial  Charles  E.,  Parker  of  Petersburg, 
ta/ble,  and  the  cross-examination  of  Illinois,  were  the  strong  witnesses 
Allen  ceased.  .for  the  defense.  Watkins  swore  pos 


Introduces  A'manac. 

licforc  tin;  trial  was  concluded. 


itively  that  the  slung  shot  found 
the  next  day  by  the  sheriff  near 


however,  Lincoln  sent,  out  for  amine  scene  of  the  difficulty  and  a! 
almanac' to  be  Introduced  In  evld-lleged  to  have  been. used  by  Arm- 
pnee.    He  addressed  'he  court  m  strong  on  Metzger, -belonged  to  liim1 
I  follows:  "Your  honor,    I  presume  and  thai  lie-threw  It  away  the  day 
tiir.  court  will  take  judicial  notl.ee  after  the  fight.    He  explained  in 

of  an  almanac,  but  I  will  make  Ibe  |  detail    bow  the   slung  shot  was 

ncessary  formal  proof  and   have  II  " 


made.  Lincoln  exhibited  it  to  the 
jury,  cut  it  open  with  his  knife 
and  showed  that  It  was  made  exact- 
ly as  Watkina  had  described. 

The  witnesses    on    both    sides  I 
agreed  that  shortly  after  the  fight! 
Metzger  was  placed  on  his  horse  j 
by  the  assistance  of  friends  and 
started  to  Ed  Omey's  place  where 
he  was  then  working;  and  that  he 
Tell  oft'  his  horse  striking  the  back 
j  or  his  head  violently  on  the  hard 
ground.    Dr.  Parker,  who  qualified,  j 
as  an  expert  on  anatomy,  was  call- 1 
ed  to  the  witness  stand  by  the.  de- 
fense.   He  exhibited  a  human  skull 
to  the  jury  and  demonstrated  to 
them,  that  the  blow  or  stroke  re- 
ceived by  Metzger  on  the  iback  of 
the  head  near  the  base  of  the  brain 
could  easly  have,  caused  the  frac- 
ture  in,  the  region   of  MetzgerV. 
right  eye.    He  told  the  jury  an  in- 
jury-of  that  chaareter  was  known 
to.  surg-firy  as  a  contra  .coupe  frac- 
ture of  the-  skull,  and  that  during 
the  conrse  of  his  practice  be  had 
observed  Ihree  cases  of  a  siiniliar 
nature.    The   testimony  was  not 
disputed  and  it  fairly  rocked  the 
foundation  of  Hie  state's  case,  in 
the  examniation  of  Dr.  Parker.  Lin- 
coln displayed  rare  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  anatomy  of  the  human 
brain.     Apparently   he  bad  given 
this  phase  of  the  defense  extensive 
study  and  consideration.  Several 
character  witnesses  were  called  and 
testified  as  to  "Duff"  Armstrong's 
good  reputation  in  the  community 
where  be  resided  for- being  a  peace- 
able and  law-abiding  citizen.  The 
defense  rested  its  case  by  noon  of 
the  second  day. 

Lincoln's  Final  Plea. 

The  day  on  which  the  trial  closed 
wa.s  hot  and  sultry,  For  the  first 
fifteen,  minutes  after  Lincoln  arose 
to  address  the  jury  in  bis  final 
plea,  he  spoke  in  a  conversational 
tone'  of  voice,  slowly  and  without 
emotion.  After  he  had  talked  per- 
liap»'^{venty  minutes,  he  removed 
his  coa\aml  vest  and  laid  them  on, 
the  trial  table.  He  talked  about  ten 
minutes  longer  and  apparently  be- 
gan, to  warm  up.  He  then  remov- 
ed his  collar  and  laid  it  down  on 
the  (rial  table  beside  his  coat  and 
vest.  By  the  lime  be  bad  spoken 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  bis  left 
suspender,  which  was  of  knotted 
wool,  had  fallen  from  his  shoulder 
to  his  side,  unnoticed  perhaps  by 
him,  remaining  in,  that  position  un- 
til he  closed.  His  speech  lasted 
for  approximately  an  hour  and  a 
half. 

Lincoln  reviewed  Hie  entire  testi- 
mony of  the  stale  and  picked  it  to 
pieces,  at  which  he  was  a  past  mas- 
ter. He  fold  thei  jury  of  his  ar- 
rival at  New  Salem  penniless  and 
friendless,  of  his  hardships  and 
struggles,  of  the.. boy's  parents,  as 
ho  called  "Duff"  bow  became  to 
know  them,  how  Hi ey  took  hint  m 
their  home,  anil  particularly  tin? 
'fine  mother  Hannah  Armstrong  was 
of  the  recent  death  of  "Duffs"  fath- 


er, and  the  effect  a  conviction  oi  . 
the  defendant  would  have  upon  the 
widow  making  her  life  desolate  and  ] 
miserable.  The  tears  ran  down  Lin- 
coln's  face.     He   was  in  earnest. 
The  jurors  were  visibly  affected. 
Mrs.  Armstrong  wenl  bitterly,  and 
in  fact  tears  came  U)  the  eyes  of 
practically  every  s-peelator  in  the 
court  room.   Attorney  Walker,  Lin- 
coln's colleague,   afterwards   said. , 
"I  have  never  seen  such  mastery, 
exhibited  over  I  lie  feelings  and  em-1 
otions  of  men  as  on  that  occasion. 
The  jury   was  out   about  forty 
■>••>!■••  I'-    fi'-il  r'-lnWrt  •;>  v?F< 
did  of  not  guilty.    After  1  he "Ver- 1 
diet  was  returned  "Duff"  Armstrong! 
in  company  with  his  mother,  un- 1 
consciously      approached    Lincoln  j 
sulix.  jears  in, hj?.-£yes.and-snid,"Mr.  ; 
Lincoln,    how    much  do  we  owe 
you?"   Lincoln,  replied,  "Co  back 
home,  'Duff,  be  a  good  boy,  obey 
your  mother,  and  keep  out  of  trou- 
ble.   After  what  your  .  father  and 
mother  did  for  me  more  than  twen- 
ty years  ago  you  don't  owe  me  any- 
thing."   Tin.}  Armstrong  family  en- 
deavored on  many  occasions  to  pay 
j  Lincoln  something  for  Lis  service, 

'  In, I   rOeh  I  inn-  he  refuser] 


LINCOLN'S  LESSON 
FREES  TWO  BOYS 

i   

Witnesses  Told  of  Moonlight 
Night,  But  It  Wasn't. 

Like  Former  President,  Lawyer  Calls 
in  the  Weatherman  to  Disprove 
Evidence.' 

(By  the  United  Press.)    f  J  %I 

Chicago,  May  14. — The  spirit  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  stood  in  the  criminal 
court  room  of  Judge  John  J.  Sullivan 
here  today  and  won  freedom  for  Wil- 
liam Casey  and  Charles  Keane. 

The  two  youths  were  on  trial  for 
alleged  robbery  iu  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  yards  and  of  attacking 
two  switchmen  on  the  night  of  January 
;15.  Several  witnesses  identified  the 
youths  positively  as  the  robbers  and 
assailants. 

All  testified  they  had  seen  the  faces 
of  tne  men  because  it  was  a  bright 
moonlight  night. 

Attorney  Ernest  Stout  told  the  court 
he  wished  to  call  attention  to  a  case 
in>  which  Lincoln  was  the  counsel  for 
the  defense,  similar  to  the  one  on  trial, 
and  announced  he  would  proceed  with 
the 'same  line  of  defense.  He  called 
Prof.  Henry  J.  Cox,  head  of  the 
weather  bureau,  to  the  stand. 

"Was  there  a  moon  the  night  of  Jan- 
uary 15?"  the  attorney  asked. 

"The  night  was  not  clear,  not  moon- 
lit," Cox  testified.  He  produced  rec- 
ords to  show  it  snowed  from  dusk  to 
dawn. 

"Not  guilty,"  said  the  jury  after 
thirty  seconds  deliberation. 

s  • — D — —  ( 
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case  has  been  tossed  back  and  forth  be- 
tween those  who  believe  this  true  and  those 
who  deny  it.  There  have  been  those  who 
justified  the  trick,  since  it  was  successful; 
there  have  been  those  who,  believing  or 
half  believing,  have  justified  the  trick  be- 
cause it  saved  a  man's  life;  and  there  have 
been  those,  friendly  and  unfriendly  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  who  decried  it  because  it  was  a 
trick  and  proved  him  not  always  the  hon- 
est man  he  was  called. 

The  alleged  deception  came  at  a  point 
in  the  trial  when  the  charge  against  Duff 
Armstrong  depended  upon  the  truthfulness 
of  the  prosecution's  chief  witness,  who  had 
sworn  he  saw  Duff  strike  the  fatal  blow. 

"It  was  night;  how  could  you  see?" 

And  his  answer  had  been  that  it  was  as 
light  as  day,  the  moon  being  full  and  about 
where  the  sun  is  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  cross-examined  the  wit- 
ness with  gentleness,  brought  out  re- 
peatedly this  point  of  the  hour  and  the  full 
light,  until  it  was  impressed  upon  the  jury 
as  the  real  crux  of  the  case.  And  then  at 
the  proper  moment  he  produced  an  alma 


Cover  of  Almanac  Lincoln  used  in  famous 
murder  trial. 

Without  a  doubt  the  law  case  which  to- 
day has  the  strongest  hold  on  most  Lin- 
coln readers  and  pilgrims  is  that  in  which 
Air   Lincoln  defended  -Ax^atrxms.  the 

son  of  his  old  Salem  friends,  Jack  and 
Hannah  Armstrong,  from  the  charge  of 
killing  a  companion  in  a  drunken  brawl. 
In  the  first  place,  it  has  the  fascination  of 
being  a  murder  case,  something  in  which 
youth  and  natural  human  beings  never  lose 
interest;  then  the  very  incongruity  of  the 
setting— a  camp  meeting— catches  the  im- 
agination. And  yet  how  typical  it  was.; 
Orthodox  Christians  of  Illinois  had  not 
learned  in  those  days  as  later  to  protect 
their  respectability  from  contact  with  the  | 
wicked.  The  wicked  formed  a  disreputable 
fringe  around  every  camp  meeting— drink- 
ing and  quarreling  and  carousing.  It  was 
in  such  a  fringe  that  the  crime  with  which 
Duff  Armstrong  was  charged .  was  com- 
mitted. 

Lincoln's  Friends  of 
Early  Days  Not  Forgotten 

THE  case  had  the  further  appeal  of  sen- 
timent. Here  was  one  of  Illinois' 
greatest  lawyers  and  its  second  greatest 
man  who  soon  was  to  contest  the  Senator- 
ship  with  her  first  greatest  man,  Senator 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  dropping  important  le- 
gal and  political  duties  to  come,  at  his  own 
expense,  to  defend  the  wayward  son  of  two 
limple,  unimportant  people  who  had  been 
bl«  friends  when  he  was  poor  and  un- 
known. It  was  a  great  man  fighting  to 
save  a  mother's  tears. 

This  was  enough  to  make  It  unforget- 
table And  on  top  of  this  came  the  charge 
thai  Mr  Lincoln  saved  Duff  Armstrong 
from  haWrtM  bv  a  trick.     For  veara  the 

.:  (  fi  HT 


Duff  Armstrong,  the  son  of  Jack  and 
Hannah  Armstrong,  whom  Lincoln  freed 
from  the  charge  of  murder.  Duff  is  here 
shown  in  hLs  uniform  as  a  Union  soldier. 

nac — an  almanac  that  showed  that  the  moon 
at  the  hour  of  the  murder,  close  to  11 
o'clock,  was  in  a  position  where,  so  he  de- 
clared, it  would  not  have  given  a  light  by 
which  the  witness  could  have  seen  the 
blow  struck.  The  evidence  of  the  almanac 
upset  the  testimony  and  in  the  end  Duff 
was  discharged. 

Then  came  the  accusation  that  to  prove 
his  point  Mr.  Lincoln,  discovering  that  the 
almanac  of  1857  did  not  give  him  what  he 
wanted,  had  caused  the  almanac  of  1853, 
which  did,  to  be  falsified,  the  3  changed  to 
a  7  throughout.  So  far  as  I  know  the 
treated  almanac  was  never  put  in  evidence 
until  thirty  years  after  the  trial.  In  1888 
an  individual  who  claimed  to  have  been  at 
the  trial  said  that  he  had  discovered  the 
very  book,  showing,  under  the  glass,  the 
obvious  change  of  the  figure.  The  story 
went  the  rounds,  and  the  almanac  finally 
lound  its  way  into  the  famous  Lincoln  col- 


lection of  Gunther,  the  Chicago  candy  man. 
The  cover  and  August  calendar  of  the  falsi- 
fied almanac  are  printed  with  this  article. 
According  to  it,  it  is  obvious  that  there  was 
no  moon  shine  at  the  time  that  the  murder 
was  committed  that  would  enable  any  wit- 
ness to  see  a  blow. 

But  how  about  the  true  almanac  of  1857? 
Would  that  be  sufficient  for  Mr.  Lincoln's 
purpose?  Would  it  discredit  the  witness's 
contention  that  the  moon  was  about  where 
I  the  sun  was  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning? 
With  this  article  there  is  printed  a  page 
from  the  true  "Christian  Family  Almanac 
for  1857,"  the  original  of  which  is  on  file 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library.  This 
shows  that  on  Aug.  29,  1857,  the  date  of 
the  murder,  the  moon  was  two  days  passed 
the  first  quarter  and  set  at  three  minutes 
before  midnight,  11:57.  That  is,  the  moon 
at  the  hour  of  the  murder  was  about  an 
hour  above  the  horizon,  which  is  a  good 
ways  from  where  the  sun  is  at  10  o'clock 
a.m. 

Hopes  Thai  Some  One  Will  Clear 
Up  This  Moon  Point 

THEN  the  question  becomes:    How  much 
light  would  the  moon,  an  hour  above 
the  horizon,  give  in  the  particular  grove 
where  Duff  was  said  to  have  killed  his  com- 
rade?  One  can  hardly  believe  that  it  would 
have  been  enough  to  have  seen  distinctly 
the  fatal  act.    I  have  always  had  a  desire 
to  settle  this  question  by  visiting  the  grove 
where  the  murder  took  place,  if  it  still  ex- 
ists; or,  if  not,  one  near-by,  about  11  o'clock 
on  a  night  when  the  moon  is  to  set  at  four 
minutes  after  midnight  or  thereabouts;  but 
I  have  never  had  the  opportunity,  and  I 
leave  it  to  the  Boy  Scouts  who,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  now.  have  been  making  pil- 
grimages to  tke  Armstrong  home  at  Oak- 
ford,  111.,  to  carry  out  this  particular  piece 
of  investigation.     I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  in  a  grove  at  that  hour,  and  in  that 
locality,  and  under  these  moon  conditions, 
they  could  see  but  little.   The  point  of  which  ! 
is  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  Mr.  Lincoln  i 
to  forge  an  almanac  in  order  to  free  his'old  | 
friends'  son,  even  if  he  had  been  a  man  j 
given  to  trickery.    It  was  not  "like  him"  to 
do  it.    Moreover,  he  was  certainly  clever 
enough  to   understand   that  such  a  trick 
would  be  sooner  or  later  detected  and  bring  ; 
upon  him  the  charge,  which  he  of  all  others  j 
disliked,  that  he  had  done  an  unfair  thing. 

One  could  go  on,  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  series  of  articles,  with  these  stories  of 
Lincoln's  relations  to  his  fellows — of  his 
wit,  his  ability,  his  unadulterated  human 
nature — the  kind  of  thing  which  stamped 
him  as  different  from  the  ordinary  man — 
more  naturally  kind,  more  naturally  shrewd, 
less  pretentious,  less  technical.  It  was  the 
demonstration  of  the  kind  of  man  he  was, 
going  on  year  in  and  year  out,  that  finally 
made  him  the  most  generally  loved  and 
trusted  man  In  Illinois.  And  there  is  no 
question  that  the  place  that  he  held  in  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  men  of  superior  as 
well  as  of  humble  parts,  was  a  powerful 
factor  in  finally  carrying  him  into  the  Presi- 
dency. Still,  that  could  never  have  hap- 
pened if  it  had  not  been  for  what  he  did  on 
the  groat  question  of  the  day  from  1854  on. 

Now,  what  did  he  do?  What  dyl  he  do 
after  the  campaign  of  1856,  where  we  left 
him  in  the  last  article?  That  will  be  the 
next  subject  for  us  to  take  up. 


The  Target,  February  6,  1926. 


One  of  Lincoln's 

^   ,  v  First  Cases 

NOT  long  after  the  famous  Douglas  and  Lincoln 
debates  had  taken  the  country  by  storm, 
the  victor,  Abraham  Lincoln,  received  a  long  and 
almost  indecipherable  letter  from  a.  poor  old  woman 
who  had  befriended  him  when  he  had  first  gone  to 
Springfield,  a  penniless  lad,  to  study  law.    A  murder 
had  been  committed  at  a  camp  meeting,  she  said; 
two  young  men  had  been  arrested,  one  was  her . 
son,  and  she  was  sure  the  boy  was  innocent.  \ 
Wouldn't  Abe  Lincoln  come  back  home  and  get  '• 
him  free? 

"To  be  sure  I  will,"  Lincoln  cried  to  himself. 
"No  son  of  Hannah  Armstrong's  could  have  done  j 
such  a  dastardly  deed!"  ) 

Abraham  Lincoln  got  possession  of  the  facts, 
and  then  he  went  to  Mrs.  Armstrong.  "Don't 
you  worry,  Hannah,"  he  said  kindly.  "The  boy 
is  innocent,  I  know.   I'll  get  him  off." 

But  the  mother's  heart,  was  sorely  troubled. 
On  the  day  of  the  trial  not  a  kind  face  was  to  be 
seen  anywhere;  the  principal  witness  testified  that 
by  the  aid  of  the  brightly  shining  moon,  he  saw 
young  Armstrong  inflict  the  death  blow  with  a 
sling  shot. 

Calmly  Abraham  Lincoln  rose  to  put  his  ques- 
tions for  the  defense,  and  producing  an  almanac 
from  his  pocket  proceeded  to  show  at  the  outset 
that  the  moon  was  not  visible  on  the  night  in  ques- 
tion! Then  followed  such  a  touching  address  that 
the  jury  was  melted  to  tears  for  the  wronged  youth 
and  his  poor  old  mother. 

When  Lincoln  left  Springfield  to  take  the 
oath  as  President  of  the  United  States,  Hannah 
Armstrong  was  one  of  the  last  to  shake  his  hand. 
She  told  him  that  she  felt  in  her  bones  that  she 

should  never  see  him  again;  his  enemies  would 
assassinate  him.  "Well,  Hannah,"  he  said,  "if 
they  do  kill  me,  I  shall  never  die  another 
death!" 


LETTER  IN  BEARING 
ON  LINCOLN'S  PLEA 


Defense  of  "Duff  Armstrong  in 
Murder   Trial  Unearthed 
by  Office  in  Spring- 
fiedl,  HI. 

SPRINGFIELD,  III.,  Feb.12.— (U. 
P.) — An  interesting  letter  in  con- 
nection with  Abraham  Lincoln's 
defense  of  "Dull"  Armstrong,  in 
the  now  famous  Armstrong  murder 
trial,  was  unearthed  today — the 
USth  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
birthday,  by  the  archives  division 
of  the  secretary  of  state's  office. 

The  letter  was  written  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Norri3,  who  was  convicted 
of  the  murder  of  which  Lincoln's 
client  was  acquitted.  Lincoln  suc- 
ceeded in  discrediting  the  testi- 
mony of  Charles  Allen,  chief  wit- 
ness for  the  prosecution. 

Allen  testified  he  saw  Armstrong 
strike  the  blow  that  killed  Preston 
Metzger.  He  said  the  moon  was 
shining  brightly  immediately  over- 
head. Lincoln  produced  an  almanac 
to  show  the  moon  was  on  the  west- 
ern horizon.  This  resulted  in 
Armstrong's  acquittal. 

Norris  'respect  for  Lincoln  as  a 
lawyer  is  shown  clearly  in  the  let- 
ter which  was  addressed  to  Rich- 
ard Yates,  war  governor  of  the 
state,  from  Joliet  penitentiary, 
where  he  was  sentenced  for  eight 


>  ears  of  Metzger's  murder.  The 
letter  appealed  lor  a  pardon. 

In  his  letter  Norris  declared  Arm- 
strong was  acquitted  "thru  the 
ability  of  A.  Lincoln,  our  present 
president,  chiefly  by  breaking  down 
the  testimony  of  Charles  Allen.  ' 
Norris  was  pardoned  in  1863,  six 
years  after  writing  the  letter. 

The  letter,  which  was  written 
over  seventy  years  ago,  is  yellow 
with  age  and  barely  readable.  It 
will  be  properly  protected  by  the 
archives  division  and  placed  with 
hundreds  of  other  Lincoln  records 
the  division  has  discovered  since 
its  organization  in  1922. 


OF  ALMANAC  USED 
MSTRONG  CASE 
AYS  ATTY.  LUCAS 


The  "Duff  Armstrong  murder 
trial,  to  be  presented  at  the  Spring- 
field High  school  auditorium  next 
Friday  evening,  Feb.  11,  at  8  o'clock 
by  a  cast  of  33  Chandlerville  players, 
will  clear  away  all  doubts  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  almanac  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  used  in  defending  Arm- 
strong, Attorney  A.  T.  Lucas,  Chand- 
lerville, author  and  director  of  the 
play,  declared  Saturday  night.  The 
records  of  the  various  observatories 
in  the  United  States  show  the  moon 
on  the  night  of  the  tragedy  was  lust 
about  an  hour  above  the  horizon,  as 
Lincoln  claimed  at  the  trial,  Attor- 
ney Lucas  said. 

Lincoln's  Stirring  Plea 

Lincoln  did  not  and  would  not 
change  the  almanac  to  win  the  case, 
Mr.  Lucas  declared,  although  many 
of  the  elderly  people  in  the  vicinity 
of  Beardstown  still  believe  the  al- 
manac was  a  surprise  one  fixed  up 
for  the  occasion.  The  case  was  won 
principally  through  Lincoln's  stirring 
plea  to  the  jury,  the  attorney  stated, 
in  which  he  picked  the  state's  evi- 
dence to  pieces. 

In  his  closing  statement,  Lincoln 
told  the  jury  of  his  arrival  at  New 
Salem,  penniless  and  friendless:  of 
his  hardships  and  struggles;  of  Duff's 
parents  and  ho-w  he  came  to  know 
them;  how  they  took  him  into  their 
home  and  how  fine  a  woman  Hannah 
Armstrong,  the  mother  was;  of  the 
recent  death  of  Duff's  father  and  the 
effect  a  conviction  would  have 
on  the  widow,  making  her  life  mis- 
erable and  hopeless.  The  tears  ran 
down  Lincoln's  cheeks;  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong and  many  in  the  court  room 
also  wept. 

Attorney  William  Walker,  assistant 
defense  counsel,  afterwards  said:  "I 
have  never  seen  such  mastery  ex- 
hibited over  the  feelings  and  emo- 
tions of  men  as  on  that  occasion." 

Preston  Metzger  was  fatally  In- 
jured following  a  fight  near  Vir- 
gin's Grove  on  August  29,  1857. 
James  Henry  Morris  and  William 
"Duff"  Armstrong  were  indicted, 
Norris  was.  found  guilty  and  sent- 
enced to  prison  from  Mason  county. 
It  was  apparent  from  the  verdict 
that  much  predjuice  existed  in  Ma- 
son county  against  the  defendants 
and  a  change  of  venue  to  Cass  coun- 
ty was  obtained. 

Lincoln  did  not  appear  in  the  Nor- 
ris  trial;  t^ie  defendant  was  repre- 
sented by  Attorney  William  Walker, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
court.  The  day  the  pair  were  in- 
dicted, Jack  Armstrong,  father  of 
Duff,  died. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  and  her  oldest 
son,  James,  drove  a  team  of  horses 
from  their  home  in  Mason  county  to 
Springfield,  55  miles,  to  er^  >loy  Lin- 
coln to  defend  Duff,  who  then  was 
in  jail  at  Lewistown,  111.  Lincoln 
told  her,  although  a  busy  man  he 
would  aid  Duff. 

Visits  Fight  Scene 

Shortly   before   the    trial  Lincoln 


rode  horseback  to  the  Armstrong 
home,  remained  over  night  and  the 
next  morning  went  to  the  scene  of 
the  fight,  made  a  diagram  of  the 
place,  showing  the  location  of  the 
saloon  where  the  trouble  took  place, 
the  position  of  roads  and  made  sev- 
eral measurements.  Following  a  con- 
ference with  Attorney  Walker  at 
Havana,  Lincoln  returned  to  Spring- 
field. 

On  May  7.  1S58,  the  trial  was 
started  and  the  action  begins  with 
the  convening  of  court  in  the  after- 
noon, after  the  jury  had  been  se- 
lected in  the  morning. 

Arthur  T.  Noren  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  commission  is  hand- 
ling local  arrangements  for  the  play, 
which  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
Lincoln  Centennial  association,  the 
Sangamon  County  Bar  association, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Board  of  Education  and  other  civic 
organizations. 

J.  Harry  Winstrom,  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  particularly  urges 
that  school  children  see  the  produc- 
tion. Proceeds  will  be  used  to  fur^- 
ther  the  Lincoln  Memorial  highway 
between  Springfield  and  Petersburg. 

The  Characters. 

•  The  cast  of  characters  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Presiding  Judge — James  Harriott, 
Dan  W.  McNeill. 

Circuit  Clerk— James  Taylor,  M. 
C.  Avey, 

Sheriff— James    A.    Dick,  Emery 

State's  Attorney— Hugh  Fullerton, 
Allen  T.  Lucas. 

Special  prosecutor — J.  Henry 
Shaw,  Jeptha  Armstrong. 

Chief  Counsel  for  defense — Abra- 
ham Lincoln— W.  A.  McNeill. 

Attorney  for  defense— William 
Walker,  J.  Hal  Connor. 

Mother  of  Defendant — Hannah 
Armstrong — Miss  Clyde  Carr. 

Defendant  —  "Duff"  Armstrong, 
William  Jordan,  Jr. 

Witnesses  for  People. 

Charles  Allen,  John  A.  Sarff. 
Dr.  James  P.  Walker,  Walter  Upp. 
Dr.     B.     F.     Stevenson,  Preston 
Thomas. 

Witnesses  for  Defense. 

Thomas  Steele,  William  Mullen. 
Kay  Watkins,  Ezza  Vaughn. 
Nelson  Watkins,  George  Ring. 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Parker,  Dr.  J.  G. 
Franken. 
John  Virgin,  Morris  Amant. 
William  Young,  Dr.  O.  E.  Blair. 
James  Thomas,  William  Wiseman. 

Jurors. 

Phillip  Friedrich,  foreman;'  Morris 
Sheedy.  Louis  Blair,  Fred  Horrom, 
Code  French,  Roy  Sours,  Bryan 
Worthington,  Archie  Lintner,  Har- 
land  Marcy,  Ellsworth  Frankenfield, 
Lou  Boensel  and  Archie  Ogden. 


CHANDLERVILLE  RESIDENTS  TO  SHOW 

LINCOLN'S  PART  IN  FAMOUS  TRIAL 


PRESTON  THOMAS 

The  part  of  Dr.  B.  F.  Stevenson, 
■who  made  a  post  mortem  examina- 
tion of  the  body  of  Preston  Metzger, 
will  be  taken  by  Preston  Thomas  of 
the  Farmers'  elevator,  Chandierville. 


J.  HAL  CONNOR 

The  superintendent  of  the  Chand- 
ierville Community  high  school,  J. 
Hal  Connor,  will  appear  as  William 
Walker,  defense  attorney  assisting 
Abraham  Lincoln,  chief  counsel  for 
Armstrong. 


WILLIAM  WISEMAN 

A  defense  witness,  William  Wise- 
man, will  portray  the  past  of  James 
Thomas.  Mr.  Wiseman  is  a  Chand- 
ierville plumber.  He  will  be  a  wit- 
ness for  William  "Duff"  Armstrong, 
accused  man. 


WALTER  C.  UPP 

The  part  of  the  physician  who 
treated  Preston  Metzger  after  the 
alleged  assault  by  "Duff"  Arm- 
strong will  be  taken  by  Walter  C. 
Upp,  Chur.dlerviilc  lumberman.  He 
is  a  state  witness. 


LARGE  AUDIENCE  SEES  CHANDLERVILLE 
PLAYERS  SUCCESSFULLY  STAGE  'DUFF 
ARMSTRONG  TRIAL  FEATURING  LINCOLN 


•■-//'/ 

Btx  hundred  fifty  central  Illinois 
residents  today  have  a  mental,  pic- 
ture of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  crim- 
inal lawyer  and  approximately  $175 
is  available  to  further  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  highway  between  Spring- 
field and  Petersburg  and  New 
Salem,  following  the  dramatization 
of  the  "Duff  Armstrong  murder 
trial  by  thirty-three  Chandlerville 
community  players  in  the  Spring- 
field high  school  auditorium  Fri- 
day night,  the  eve  of  Lincoln's 
birthday.  Gross  receipts  were  $256.90. 

Humor  in  Play. 

With  the  majority  of  the  audi- 
ence generally  familiar  with  the 
outlines  of  the  court  drama,  the 
most   unexpected   feature    was  the 

 "t  humor  in  the  play.  The 

fun  began  with  the  filing  on  the 
fc^g't  vl  tin-  cnuract.ers,  lumbering 
"farmers"  in  boots,  rough  shirts  and 
red  neck  scarfs,  the  long  coated, 
high  collared  attorneys  and  the 
shaggy,  gray  haired  judge.  They 
tok  their  parts  well  because  they 
had  spent  their  lives  in  the  same 
environment  as  the  original  trial 
was  held  and  some,  notably  Attor- 
ney Allen  T.  Lucas,  author  and  di- 


rector of  the,  play,  as    State's  At-  j 
torney    Hugh    Fullerton,   was  doing 
exactly  what  he  does  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession. 

Early  in  the  play  the  sharp  .ex- 
change of  repartee  brought  laughs 
and  applause  from  the  audience,  at 
which  Judge  James  Harriott,  played 
by  Dan  W.  McNeill,  sternly  rapped 
and  called  fcfr  order  in  the  "court 
room,"  threatening  the  room  would 
be  cleared  if  there  were  further 
demonstrations.  There  were  further  I 
demonstrations  by  the  spectators 
from  time  to  time,  applause  at  va- 
rious highlights,  but  the  judge  for- 
got his  order. 

Plea  By  Lincoln. 

The  closing  plea  of  Chief  Defense 
Counsel  Abraham  Lincoln,  played  by 
W.  A.  McNeill,  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  logical  legal  argument, 
rather  than  an  extended  emotional 
plea,  as  many  expected.  Lincoln 
picked  to  pieces  the  testimony  of 
Charles  Allen,  chief  defense  witness, 
played  by  John  A.  Sarff,  by  showing 
he  could  not  have  seen  "Duff"  Arm- 
strong strike  Preston  Metzger  with 
a  slung  shot  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
100  feet,  while  the  moon  was  low  in 
the  heavens  and  trees  further  im- 1 


Chandlerville  Residents  to 
Stage  Famous  Lincoln  Trial 
At  the  High  School  Tonight 


The  true  picture  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  chief  defense  counsel  in  the 
"Duff  Armstrong  minder  trial  in 
I  1SCS,  removing  all  conflicting  stories 
of  the  noted  case,  will  be  presented 
at  8  o'clock  tonight  in  the  Spring- 
Held  High  school  auditorium  by  a 
cast  of  33  Chandlerville  players.  The 
play  was  written  from  original  rec- 
ords of  the  trial  by  Attorney  A.  T. 
Lucas.  Chandlerville,  director  of  the 
production,  and  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, conforms  to  the  court  room 
events  of  70  years  ago. 

To  Aid  Highway 

Proceeds  from   the  "trial"  will  he 
used  to  further  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
Highway    between    Springfield  and 
Petersburg  and  New  Salem.    A  bill 
•  now    before    Congress     proposes  to 
'make  the  stretch  a  national  highway 
in  memory  of  the  martyred  president. 
I     The  high  school  stage  today  was 
"remodeled"   into   the   "circuit  court 
j  room"  of  the  old  l-iea  rdstown  eourt- 
I  house,  under  the  direction  of  Arthur 
IT.     Xoren.     superintendent     of  the 
I  Playground  and  Recreation  commis- 
sion,  who   is   ha  lulling  arrangements 
here  for  the  play.    The  judge's  bench, 
chairs  and  other  equipment  were  to 
be  taken  from  the  Sangamon  county 
court  house  and  installed   this  aft- 
ernoon, under  arrangements  made  by 
the  Sangamon  County  Bar  associa- 
tion. 

Tickets  are  being  sold  at  the  play- 
ground office  in  the  city  ball  and  by 
1'rincipal  Dwight  W.  McCoy  at  the 
high  school,  and  also  will  be  on  sab- 
tonight  at  the  door,  a  number  of  out 
of  town  delegations  are  expected  and 
Superintendent  uf  Schools  .1.  llarr\ 
WinsSriuii  especially  urges  grade 
school  children  to  attend,  'Che  Lin- 
coln Centennial  association  is  aiding 
in  sponsoring  tin  play,  which  ulso 
endorsed  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  board  of  education. 

An    outdoor    saloon    near    a  camp 


JOHN  A.  SARFF. 

The  part  of  Charles  Allen,  chict 
prosecution  witness,  who  was  dis- 
credited by  Lincoln,  will  be  taken  by 
John  A.  Sarff,  Chandlerville  realtor. 


WILLIAM  JORDAN,  JR. 

The  man  on  trial  tonight.  William 
Duff"  Armstrong,  will  be  portrayed 
by  William  Jordan,  jr.,  Chandlerville 
constable. 


DR.  O. 


BLAIR 


A  character  witness  for  the  de- 
fense, the  part  of  William  Vuong 
will  be-  taken  by  Dr.  <>.  13.  Blair, 
physician  of  Chandlerville.   


GEORGE  RING 


The  part  of  Nelson  Walking,  wit- 
ness for  the  defendant,  is  taken  by 
George  Ring,  Chandlerville  barber. 


PLAY  DEPICTS  LINCOLN'S  DEFENSE  OF  'DUFF'  ARMS TRONG 


The  scene  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's defense  of  William  "Duff" 
Armstrong  at  Beardstown,  111., 
May  6  and  7,  1858,  which  Lin- 
coln won  through  producing  an 
almanac  that  discredited  testi- 
mony of  the  state's  star  witness. 
This  trial  was  vividly  described 
by  Allen  T.  Lucas,  ChandlerviUe, 
El.,  who  spoke  before  the  Ro- 
tary club  Friday.  Mr.  Lucas  has 
made  a  study  of  the  case,  and 
has  written  a  drama  centering 
around  it.  The  above  picture  is 
a  scene  from  his  play  as  pre- 
sented in  Springfield  February 
11,  1927. 


Describes  Famous  Lincoln 
Defense  of  Duff  Armstrong 


A  detailed  description  of  one  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  most  famous 
law  cases,  that  of  his  defense  of 
Duff  Armstrong  May  8  and  9, 
1858,  was  given  by  Allen  T.  Lucas, 
ChandlerviUe,  111.,  attorney  before 
members  of  the  Rotary  club  Fri- 
day noon  at  their  regular  meet- 
ing at  the  Jefferson  hotel. 

Mr.  Lucas,  who  has  devoted 
much  time  in  studying  the  life  of 
Lincoln,  first  gave  a  short  resume 
it  Lincoln's  legal  career  in  Illinois. 
'Notwithstanding  opinions  to  the 
contrary,  Lincoln  was  a  successful 
lawyer,"  he  said.  "He  won  more 
than  half  of  his  cases  in  the  lower 
courts  and  about  60  per  cent  of 
them  in  the  appellate  and  supreme 
courts." 

"While  he  was  not  in  legal  par- 


lance, a  profound  lawyer,  yet  he 
was  well  versed  in  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  law,"  said  the  speak- 
er, who  attributed  Lincoln's  suc- 
■cess  partly  to  his  natural  ability 
I  to  sway  people  and  his  unusua! 
I  tact. 

I  Mr.  Lucas  then  launched  into  a 
discussion  of  the  Armstrong  case, 
giving  the  background  of  the  case 
and  telling  of  Lincoln's  early 
friendship  with  Armstrong's  fath- 
er and  mother. 

The  trial,  now  famous  because 
of  Lincoln's  connection  with  it,  re- 
volved about  the  damning  evidence 
of  a  witness  of  the  state.  This 
evidence  had  sent  one  of  two  al- 
leged murderers  to  prison,  and 
every  indication  was  that  "Duff" 


Armstrong  would -also  be  declared 
guilty. 

Lincoln,  however,  by  introducing 
an  almanac  that  discredited  the 
testimony  of  the  star  witness  in 
which  he  referred  to  "straight  up 
and  down"  beams  of  moonlight, 
secured  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty" 
for  his  client. 

"I  have  said  it  a  hundred  times 
that  it  was  Lincoln's  speech  that 
saved  that  criminal  from  the  gal- 
lows," concluded  Mr.  Lucas. 

Frederick  A.  Stowe,  editor  of 
The  Journal-Transcript,  was  chair- 
man of  the  day. 

PORTUAL  TESTS  OLD  GOLD 
VEINS 

LISBON.  {&)—  Gold  mines  in 
the  Valongo  district  which  have 
not  been  worked  since  the  Roman 
occupation,  are  to  be  exploited  by 
an  Anglo-Dutch  syndicate  which 
hopes  to  get  profitable  yields  from 
the  low  grade  ore  by  means  of  a 
r.ew  process. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Munsch,  Easton,  Latter 
Daughter  of  Duff  Armstrong,  of  Lincoln 
Fame,  to  Be  Married  Fifty  Years  Monday 


State  Register  Special  Service 

EASTON,  111.,  Dec.  20.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Munsch,  well  known  residents 
of  this  community,  will  celebrate  their  golden  wedding  anniversary  at  their 
home  here  Monday  by  holding  an  open  house  Monday  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Munsch  is  a  daughter  of  Duff  Armstrong,  famous  for  his  connec- 
tion with  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  earlier  history  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Armstrong 
has  a  living  sister,  Mrs.  Eliza  Smith,  of  Homestead,  Okla.,  but  she  16  unable 
to  be  here  for  the  celebration. 

The  couple  was  married  in  Easton  on  Dec.  22,  1880,  Rev.  William  Garrett 
performing  the  ceremony.  Both  are  lifelong  residents  of  this  community. 
Mr.  Munsch  is  a  well  known  farmer  of  Mason  county  and  twelve  years  ago 
he  retired  and  the  couple  moved  to  Easton  where  they  have  made  their 
home  since.   He  is  70  years  of  age  and  his  wife  is  67. 

They  have  three  children,  Mrs.  Mary  Lane,  of  Chief  River  Palls,  Minn.; 
Eckard  Munsch  of  Havana  and  John  Munsch  of  Easton.  All  of  their  chil- 
dren are  in  Easton  for  the  ceremony. 
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Historical  Background 


AJAYNE  Almanac  has  turned  up 
in  Chicago,  which  is  the  one  said 
to  have  been  used  by  Lincoln  in  his 
most  famous  murder  case. 

It  was  long  a  tradition  that  that 
Almanac  saved  the  life  of  a  man  who 
was  accused  of  killing  another.  The 
testimony  seemed  absolutely  convinc- 
ing, until  Lincoln,  who  defended  the 
prisoner,  flashed  some  facts  concerning 
the  moon. 

The  murder  occurred  on  the  night 
of  August  27,  1857.  And  the  Almanac 
which  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  reckoned 
the  ablest  murder  defense  lawyer  in 
Illinois,  had,  was  one  published  by 
Dr.  Jayne,  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
remedies  have  attained  world-wide 
fame. 

In  Lincoln's  day,  the  almanac  was  as 
valuable  in  every  household  as  it  is 
today,  containing  as  it  does  meteoro- 
logical facts,  astronomical  data,  fore- 
casts and  considerable  information 
which  delights  many  readers. 

No  judge  or  jury  in  that  day  could 


argue  successfully  against  the  authen- 
tically compiled  Jayne's  Almanac. 

A  son  of  a  man  and  woman  who  had 
befriended  Lincoln  in  his  youth  had  a 
fight  with  a  farmer  on  the  night  of 
August  27,  1857. 

The  farmer  was  killed  and  "Duff" 
Armstrong,  son  of  Lincoln's  old  friends, 
and  another  young  man  were  charged 
with  murder. 

The  latter  had  already  been  con- 
victed in  another  county.  "Duff" 
Armstrong's  mother  appealed  to  Lin- 
coln to  save  her  boy.  ' 

Lincoln  was  then  a  big  political 
figure  in  his  State,  had  been  in  the 
Legislature  and  in  Congress,  and  was 
the  most  successful  lawyer  in  Illinois  / 
before  the  State  Supreme  Court.  t 

Of  175  cases  atgued  in  «he  highest! 
court  he  won  ninety-six.    So  Lincoln 
defended  the  son  of  his  old  benefactress. 

The  star  witness  testified  he  saw 
Armstrong  strike  the  farmer  with  a 
slingshot. 

(Continued  on  page  SO) 
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Lincoln  asked  how  far  away  he  stood 
when  he  saw  the  blow  struck.  "From 
forty-five  to  sixty  feet,"  was  the  answer 
of  the  witness. 

"Where  was  the  moon,"  casually  in- 
quired the  immensely  tall  and  dark- 
skinned  Lincoln. 

"About  as  high,"  replied  the  witness, 
"as  the  sun  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

Then  Lincoln  flashed  his  almanac. 
The  murder  occurred  at  11  o'clock  at 
night. 

The  almanac  showed  the  moon  at 
that  hour  was  within  an  hour  of  setting. 

The  entire  jury  burst  out  laughing. 
The  almanac  was  passed  around  for 
jury  and  judge  and  opposing  counsel 
to  see. 

Whether  or  not  that  saved  "Duff" 
Armstrong's  neck,  it  is  true  that  the 
Jury  quickly  acquitted  him. 

Tradition  then  got  busy  and  built 
up  two  legends. 


One  was  that  the  Jayne  Almanac 
alone  saved  Armstrong  from  the  gallows. 

The  other  legend  was  that  Lincoln  had 
tricked  the  court  with  an  almanac  of 
1856  instead  of  1857.  Nobody  it  was 
often  said  bothered  to  look  at  the  date 
of  it. 

Long  afterwards,  however,  several 
of  the  jurors  declared  they  did  look  at 
the  date  and  saw  that  it  was  1857,  the 
correct  year. 

Like  many  other  Lincoln  relics,  that 
almanac  has  bobbed  up  in  unexpected 
places.  It  was  said  a  few  years  ago  to 
be  in  the  Chicago  Historical  Library. 
Then  it  mysteriously  vanished. 

Recently  it  was  said  to  have  been 
found,  and  in  due  time  it  will  doubtless 
appear  at  some  antiquarian  auction 
sale. 

P.  S.:  Whatever  or  wherever  that 
almanac,  Lincoln  would  take  no  fee 
for  saving  "Duff"  Armstrong.  And  a 
little  later,  when  Lincoln  called  for 
volunteers  as  president  of  the  United 
States,  "Duff"  and  three  brothers 
promptly  enlisted. 
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THE  ALMANAC  IN  THE  ARMSTRONG  CASE 


At  the  October  term  (1857)  of  the  Mason  Circuit  Court 
convening  in  Mason  County,  Illinois,  William  D.  Arm- 
strong, popularly  called  "Duff",  was  indicted  along  with 
James  H.  Norris  for  the  murder  of  Preston  Metzker  on 
the  night  of  August  29,  1857.  Norris  was  immediately 
tried  and  convicted  but  a  change  of  venue  to  the  Cass 
County  Court  was  secured  for  Armstrong.  Because  of 
a  long  friendship  for  Duff's  parents,  Jack  and  Hannah 
Armstrong,  Lincoln  offered  to  defend  the  young  man. 

The  testimony  of  the  leading  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion emphasized  the  position  of  the  moon  on  the  night 
of  the  murder,  and  Lincoln  used  an  almanac  in  refutation 
of  the  testimony  which  contributed  somewhat  to  the  ac- 
quittal of  Armstrong.  Space  will  not  allow  a  review  of 
Lincoln's  personal  interest  in  the  case,  the  proceedings  of 
the  trial,  or  the  findings  of  the  jury,  but  the  subject  mat- 
ter will  be  directly  concerned  with  the  almanac  and  its 
use. 

This  discussion  has  been  suggested  by  the  attention 
called  to  the  moon  in  the  recent  July  eclipse  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  an  August  moon  which  Lincoln  observed  to 
the  advantage  of  his  client,  Duff  Armstrong.  While  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  importance  of  the  almanac 
testimony  in  the  trial  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  it 
continues  to  serve  as  an  interesting  episode  in  the  famous 
case. 

Edward  Eggleston's  novel,  "The  Graysons",  which 
came  out  just  thirty  years  after  the  trial,  featured  the  al- 
manac incident  as  the  basis  for  the  climax  of  the  story; 
and  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  one  of  the  char- 
acters gave  the  episode  a  wide  circulation. 

The  story  of  the  use  of  a  false  almanac  was  in  circula- 
tion during  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  and  later  found 
expression  during  the  presidential  campaign  of  1860.  It 
was  given  permanent  form  in  Lamon's  "Life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln"  published  in  1872,  which  claims  that  the 
almanac  used  on  the  occasion  was  "an  almanac  of  the 
year  previous  to  the  murder."  The  writer  of  Lamon's 
Lincoln  also  claims  that  "the  counsel  forgot  to  examine 
the  seemingly  conclusive  almanac  and  let  it  pass  without 
a  question  concerning  its  genuineness." 

There  seems  to  be  no  positive  evidence  which  will  iden- 
tify without  question  the  original  almanac  used  for  evi- 
dence and  the  following  compilation  is  made  to  show  how 
widely  opinion  differs  as  to  the  title  of  the  book  and  how 
it  was  used. 

Most  Lincoln  students  who  are  acquainted  with  Lin- 
coln's standard  of  ethics  have  concluded  that  neither  his 
legal  standing  nor  his  high  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
would  have  allowed  him  to  attempt  such  deception  as  is 
indicated  in  some  of  the  statements  compiled  for  this 
study. 

Illustrated  Family  Christian  Almanac  for  1858 

An  almanac,  said  to  have  been  the  original  one  used, 
for  some  time  was  in  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  Li- 
brary, but  it  is  no  longer  available.  Dr.  W.  E.  Barton 
made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  contents  of  the  al- 
manac and  found  it  to  have  been  "The  Illustrated  Family 
Christian  Almanac"  published  for  the  year  1853.  Some 
one  had  scratched  out  the  date  where  it  appeared  and 
carefully  changed  it  to  1857.  It  is  Dr.  Barton's  conclusion 
that  the  almanac  was  changed  sometime  after  the  trial 
although  the  parties  who  had  it  for  sale  claim  it  was 
done  at  the  direction  of  Lincoln  the  night  before  it  was 
used  for  evidence. 


The  almanac  in  question  it  is  alleged  was  presented  by 
Lincoln  to  the  assistant  prosecuting  attorney  in  the  case 
and  later  on  came  into  possession  of  the  deputy  sheriff 
who  served  at  the  time.  He  sold  the  almanac  to  a  Chi- 
cago collector  for  $50.00  and  later  it  was  acquired  by  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society. 

Unknown  Almanac  for  1856 

An  attorney  of  Beardstown,  a  Mr.  Carter,  although  not 
engaged  in  the  case,  was  present  during  the  hearing  and 
said  that  he  was  "satisfied  that  the  almanac  was  of  the 
year  previous."  He  also  stated  that  he  believed  that  he 
examined  it. 

Unidentified  Almanacs  for  1856  and  1857 

J.  Henry  Shaw,  lawyer  for  the  prosecution,  wrote: 

"When  an  almanac  was  called  for  by  Mr.  Lincoln  two 
were  brought,  one  for  the  year  of  the  murder  and  the 
other  of  the  year  previous."  Mr.  Shaw  further  continued 
that  he  believed  "that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  entirely  innocent 
of  any  deception  in  the  matter." 

Two  Different  Almanacs  for  1857 

One  of  the  jurors  engaged  in  the  case  stated  that  after 
Lincoln  had  read  from  the  almanac  he  handed  it  to  the 
jury  for  their  inspection  and  "they  compared  it  with  an- 
other almanac  for  the  same  year  and  found  they  substan- 
tially agreed." 

Unidentified  Almanac  for  1857 

John  T.  Brady,  one  of  the  jurors  on  the  case,  gave  the 
following  version  of  the  almanac  episode: 

"There  has  never  been  a  question  in  my  mind  about  the 
genuineness  of  the  almanac.  That  it  was  an  up  to  date 
almanac  this  I  am  sure  of  as  it  was  passed  up  to  the 
judge,  jury  and  lawyers,  who  all  examined  it  closely." 

Govdy's  Almanac 

Upon  the  authority  of  James  A.  Dick,  the  sheriff,  it 
appears  to  be  a  "Goudy's  Almanac"  that  was  used,  al- 
though Dick  did  not  know  the  date  of  the  publication.  He 
said  that  he  saw  the  almanac  "lying  up  on  Mr.  Lincoln's 
table  during  the  trial  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln  took  it  out  of 
his  own  pocket." 

Ayres  American  Almanac  for  1857 

A  tradition  confirmed  by  many  who  attended  the  trial 
states  that  "Lincoln  sent  Jacob  Jones,  a  cousin  of  Arm- 
strong, to  a  drugstore  and  obtained  a  patent  medicine 
almanac  which  he  used."  Dr.  Barton  believed  he  had 
found  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  almanac  was 
"Ayres  American  Almanac"  for  1857. 

Jayne's  Almanac  for  1857 

According  to  Milton  Logan,  foreman  of  the  jury  who 
heard  the  case,  "the  almanac  was  a  'Jaynes  Almanac',  that 
it  was  one  for  the  year  in  which  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted and  that  there  was  no  trick  about  it."  Further- 
more he  said  he  was  "willing  to  make  an  affidavit  that 
he  examined  it  as  to  its  date  and  that  it  was  the  almanac 
of  the  year  of  the  murder." 

From  these  many  testimonials  it  will  appear  how  futile 
it  is  to  determine  absolutely  just  what  almanac  was  used 
in  the  famous  trial.  One  of  the  last  three  named  titles 
was  probably  used  but  which  one  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. 


Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Gentlemen: 

My  friend,  Mr.  Paul  Colson  of  this  city,  knowing  that  I  had, 
when  a  lad,  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  deliver  a  political  speech  in  1858  when  he 
was  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator  against  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  that 
I  was  much  interested  in  anything  pertaining  to  his  life  and  activities, 
kindly  gave  me  a  copy  of  your  Lincoln  Lore  No.  330,  dated  August  5th,  1935, 
which  was  to  me  particularly  attractive  because  of  the  reference  made  as  to 
the  Almanac  used  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  famous  Armstrong  trial,  for  most  of 
the  persons  named  were  personally  and  well  known  to  me. 

Thomas  H.  Carter  was  a  democrat  and  well  known  attorney. 

J.  Henry  Shaw  was  a  democrat  and  an  able  attorney  and  assisted 
in  the  prosecution  of  Armstrong  and  would  be  quick  to  discover  any  trick. 

James  A.  Dick,  the  sheriff,  was  a  democrat  of  the  rugged  farmer 

class. 


Milton  Logan^as  a  republican,  a  relative  of  my  wife  and  told 
me  that  the  doctored  almanac  story  was  false. 

John  Husted,  that  you  refer  to  as  deputy  sheriff  and  who  claimed 
that  he  came  into  possession  of  the  alleged  Almanac, was  a  bailiff.  Husted 
was  alleged  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  and  was 
arrested  for  alleged  pernicious  activity. 

John  F.  Brady,  a  member  of  the  Armstrong  jury,  in  a  certified 
statement  said  that  the  Almanac  when  submitted  as  evidence  by  Mr.  Lincoln, 
was  examined  by  the  attorneys  in  the  case,  the  members  of  the  jury  and  then 
passed  up  to  the  Judge. 

About  1886  the  above  mentioned  J.  Henry  Shaw,  while  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  died.    At  that  time  I  was  cashier 
of  the  First  State  Bank  of  Beardstown,  Illinois,  Mr.  Shaw's  home  town,  and 
the  administrator  of  his  estate  placed  Shaw's  books  and  papers  in  my  custody 
for  disposal,  and  I  hired  the  man  Husted,  who  was  an  auctioneer,  to  sell 
them  at  public  auction,    ^efore  the  sale  we  made  an  inventory  and  I  did  not 


-  z  - 

find,  see, nor  hear,  of  the  discussed  Almanac  Husted  claimed  to  have  found 
among  Shaw's  effects. 

In  1892,  about  sis:  years  after  the  sale  of  Shaw's  books,  I 
moved  to  Nebraska  and  soon  afterward  I  saw  in  a  newspaper  a  statement 
purporting  to  have  been  made  by  Husted  saying  that  he  had  found  among 
Shaw's  effects  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  the  A&manac  in  question  and  that 
it  had  been  doctored  by  cutting  out  one  of  the  pages  and  inserting  in  its 
place  a  page  from  an  ilmanac  of  a  previous  year,  which  showed  that  on  the  night 
of  the  fight  between  Armstrong  and  Metzger  that  the  moon  was  in  the  dark  as 
claimed  by  Lincoln.    This  statement  made  by  Husted  was  about  six  years  after 
the  sale  of  Shaw's  books.     Not  long  after  I  saw  Husted' s  statement  I  was  in 
Beardstown  and  I  hunted  up  Husted  and  demanded  the  Almanac. With  seeming 
hesitation  and  embarrassment  he  said  he  had  sold  the  Almanac  to  a  lawyer  in 
Chicago,  but  could  not  or  would  not  give  me  his  name  and  address. 

Some  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  the  late  J.  N,  Gridley,  of 
Virginia,  Illinois,  a  good  democrat  and  attorney  of  high  standing,  devoted 
much  time  to  an  investigation  of  the  Almanac  episode.    In  his  research  he 
requested  the  professor  of  Astronomy  of  the  University  of  Illinois  to  find 
the  location  of  the  moon  on  the  night  of  the  fight  and  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Gridley,  the  professor  said  that  he  found  that  on  that  night  the  moon 
was  just  past  the  first  quarter  and  very  low  in  the  sky,  thus  confirming 
Mr.  Lincoln's  claim  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Almanac. 

Mr.  Gridley  embodied  his  findings  in  a  booklet  that  he  had 
printed  and  filed  a  copy  with  the  records  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society. 

I  had  a  copy  of  the  Gridley  booklet  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Gridley1 s 

son,  containing  the  letter  of  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  the  affidavit 

of  Juror  Brady,  but  I  returned  the  booklet  for  the  use  of  Senator  Beveridge 

who  was  at  that  time  writing  his  life  of  Lincoln.      I  was  much  surprised 

when  I  vemd  Beveridge' s  Life  of  Lincoln  to  note  that  he  makes  no  reference 

to  Mr.  Gridley' s  searching  and  dependable  evidence.   


-  3  - 


Another  story  in  connection  with  the  Armstrong  trial  that 


I  have  not  seen  in  print  came  to  me  direct  from  Husted.    He  said  -  The 
action  of  the  Court  in  clearing  Armstrong  created  much  indignation  in 
Beardstown  and  that  Lincoln  became  apprehensive  that  Armstrong  might  be 
mobbed  and  that  Lincoln  asked  him  to  have  printed  and  circulated  some 
hand  bills  saying  that  "Abraham  Lincoln  will  deliver  an  address  on  the 
political  issues  of  the  day  at  the  Court  House  that  night  at  7:30",  that  this 
would  attract  the  attention  of  the  people  and  that  while  the  people  were 
attending  the  meeting  Armstrong's  friends  could  spirit  him  out  of  town, 
which  they  did. 


Very  respectfully, 


Fremont,  Nebraska 
Sept,  20,  1935 


September  34,  1935 


Mr*  T*  L.  Mathews 
'HMUli'  Beoraska 

Up  dear  Mr.  Mathews I 

dL  «      "U1  ^Please  accept  my  very  sincere  thanks 

,or  tne  very  compete  and  full  letter  which  you  have 
prepared  v/ith  reference  to  the  Lincoln  defense  of 

*L^-.-..  Iou  y  fff1  aure  »  will  keep  this  as  a  valuable 

Z   n    7f  m!S  and  if  occasion  arises  to 

mm  ^cola's  action  at  this  time,  I  am  sure  your 
testimony  will  be  considered  very  valuable. 

Very  truly  yours, 


IAWiLH 


i 

Director 
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LINCOLN,  LOGAN,  WEAVER,  ETC. 

Compiled  iu  iXr.Ki'.KST  WEl-r.s  Fay, 


Custodian  Lincoln's  Tomb 


One  of  the-  mo. 


(.acinar  contests 


in  Illinois  for  United  Stabs  senator  since 
the  Lincoln  Douglas  election  preceded  by 
the  worlil-jfamous  tlebatss,  occurred  aiay 
19,1885,  when  General  John  A.  Logan  of 
lYIurphysbovo,  IU.,  was  re-elected.  He 
had  succeeded  Senator  Yates  in  1871  and 
served  until  1877.  Logan  was  followed 
by  David  Davis  and  two  years  later  was 
elected  for  a  full  term,  1879  to  1885  to 
succeed  Richard  Oglesby.  In  1885  he 
was  a  candidate;  for  re-election.  For 
months  they  balloted  without  result.  The 
Republicans  lacked  one  vote.  J.  II.  Shaw, 
Democrat,  of  Cass  County  died.  An 
election  was  ordered.  A  still  hunt  was 
made  and  when  the  ballots  were  counted 
Wm.  H.  Weaver,  Republican,  of  Peters- 
burg, had  won. 

It  is  said  that  canvassers  disguised  as 
sewing  machine  agents,  canvassed  all 
the  well  known  Republicans  and  when 
they  found  an  out  and  out  Logan  man 
suggested  that  he  say  nothing  but  at 
about  an  hour  before  the  polls  closed  to 
appear  at  the  polling  place  ami  cast  a 
ballot  for  W.  H.  Weaver.  This  gave 
General  John  A.  Logan  103  ballots  and 
caused  his  l'e-election. 

L.  S.  Anderson,  Springfield  photogra- 
pher, made  a  composite  group  picture  of 
the  famous  "103",  a  copy  of  which  has 
been  in  my  collection  for  fifty  years. 
They  are  on  the  list  numbered  from  1  to 
103  but  in  this  list  to  make  them  easier 
to  find  they  are  arranged  alphabetically. 
Those  marked  "S"  are  state  senators  and 
those   unmarked  are   the   lower  house 
members.    After  each  name  is  the  coun- 
ty he  represented. 
The  list  follows: 
2  Chas.  A.  Allen,  Vermilion. 
97  Robley  D.  Adams,  S,  Wayne. 
81  Wm.  C.  Allen,  Johnson. 
(59  Henry  A.  Ainsworth,  S,  Rock  Island, 
33  Frederick  S.  Baird,  Cook. 
57  Simon  S.  Barger,  Pope. 
120  Mark  M.  Baasett,  Peoria. 
95  August  W.  Berggren,  S,  Knox. 
60  Charles  Bogardus,  Ford, 


L9 

42 

6 
12 
39 
82 
78 
36 
93 
74 
65 
31 
56 
88 
103 
43 

9 

100 
92 
94 
38 
68 
86 
22 
80 
73 
29 
10 
13 
21 
17 
64 

87 
50 
62 
34 
45 
54 
5 
3 
32 
S3 
14 
46 
41 
61 
66 
90 


Elliot  E.  Bondinot,  Vermilion. 
Henry  S.  touted,  Cook. 
Albert  W.  Boyden,  Eureau. 
W.  H.  Brackenridge,  Brown. 
Albert  F.  Brown,  Ogle. 
Alfred  Biown,  Edwards. 
Wm.  T.  Buchanan,  Lawrence. 
Wm.  F.  Calhoun,  DeWitt. 
Matthew  F.  Campbell,  Kankakee. 
Wm.  J.  Campbell,  S,  Cook. 
George  J.  Castle,  Macoupin. 
Tiieo.  S.  Chapman,  Jersey. 
Henry  Clay,  Perry. 
Henry  C.  Cleveland,  Rock  island. 
John  H.  Clough,  S,  Cook. 
James  S.  Cochran,  S,  Stephenson. 
Wm.  H.  Collins,  Adams. 
Orrin  P.  Cooley,  Knox. 
Charles  H.  Crawford,  S,  Cook. 
Ira  R.  Curtiss,  S,  McHenry. 
Henry  H.  Evans,  S,  Kane, 
.las.  M.  Fowler,  Williamson. 
(  hailes  E.  Fuller,  Boone. 
Lafayette  Funk,  S,  McLean. 
Clarence  R.  Gettir.gs,  Henderson. 
Henry  C.  Goodnow,  Marion. 
Albert  G.  Goodspeed,  Livingston. 
Abner  W.  Graham,  Henderson. 
Simon  Greenleaf,  Carroll. 
John  L.  Hamilton,  Iroquois. 
Dr.  Wm.  Hanna,  Kendall. 
W.  H.  Harper,  Cook. 
Walter  C.  Headen,  Shelby. 
Luther  L.  Hiatt,  DuPace. 
Daniel  Hogan,  S,  Pulaski. 
Humphrey  II.  Hood,  Montgomery. 
John  Humphrey,  Cook. 
David  Hunter,  Winnebago. 
Charles  H.  Ingalls,  Lee. 
Robert  B.  Kennedy,  Cook. 
Charles  Kerr,  Sangamon. 
Samuel  B.  Kinsley,  McLean. 
Chas.  H.  Lawrence,  Logan. 
Henry  V/.  Leman,  S,  Cook. 
Perry  Logsdon,  Schuyler. 
Stroder  M.  Long,  Douglas. 
W.  H.  McCord,  McDonough. 
James  H.  Miller.  Stark. 
Thomas  C.  MacMillan,  Cook. 
Wm.  E.  Mason,  S,  Cook, 
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55  Joseph  B.  Messick,  St.  Clair. 
61  James  H.  .Miller,  Stark. 
30  M.  A.  Morgan,  Washington. 
75  Wm.  S.  Morris,  Pope. 
7(3  Thomas  Mowers,  Jr.,  Henry. 
1G  Adam  C.  Oldcnbevg,  Cook. 
35  Wm.  J.  Orer.dorff,  Fulton. 
40  Francis  W.  Parker,  Cook. 
71  Hilton  A.  Parker,  Cook. 

51  Ivory  H.  Pike,  McLean 
18  James  Pollock,  Lake 
23  W.  S.  Powell,  Cook. 

2:5  Wm.  T.  Prunty,  Richland. 
98  Lyman  B.  Ray,  S,  Grundy. 

48  Calvin  M.  Rodger:-;,  Warren. 
G3  Jason  Rogers,  S,  Macon. 

52  Wm.  S.  Rogers,  Jackson. 
15  Vrgil  S.  Ruby,  Piatt. 

102  W  H.  Rutrer,  S,  Cook. 
8  Charles  E.  Scharlan,  Cook. 
59  Daniel  A.  Sheffield,  Jo  Daviess. 
25  Eugene  A.  Sittig,  Cook. 

49  Frank  P.  Snyder,  LaSalle. 

70  Wm.  C.  Snyder,  S,  Whiteside. 

I  D.  S.  Spafford,  Whiteside. 
4  Henry  H.  Stassen,  Will. 

77  John  Stewart,  Kane. 

7  Geo.  G.  Struckman,  Cook. 
99  Edward  B.  Summers,  S,  Winnebago. 
44  Peter  A.  Sundelius,  Cook. 
67  Abner  Taylor,  Cook. 
58  John  V/.  E.  Thomas,  Cook. 
89  Martin  B.  Thompson,  S,  Champaign. 
27  Jones  Tontz,  Madison. 

84  Geo.  Torrance,  S,  Livingston. 
24  David  Trexler,  Jasper. 

91  Henry  Tuhbs,  S,  Warren. 

II  Ernest  F.  Unland,  Tazewell. 

85  Henry  van  Sellar,  S,  Edgar. 
26  W.  H.  Weaver,  Menard. 

101  Hamilton  R.  Wheeler,  S,  Kankakee. 

79  Geo.  E.  White,  S,  Cook. 

96  L.  D.  Whiting,  S,  Bureau. 

47  H.  C.  Writtemore,  DeKalb. 

37  John  Yost,  Gallatin. 
One-fourth  of  the  number  served  the 
state  in  various  capacities:  One  U.  S. 
Senator,  several  members  of  congress, 
one  Lieutenant  Governor,  one  Speaker 
of  the  House,  one  famous  journalist,  and 
a  lot  of  others  were  prominent  in  legisla- 
tion for  many  years. 
Wm.  H.  Weaver  was  a  visitor  at  the 


tomb  a  short  time  before  his  death.  He 
recalled  the  103  incident,  and  admitted 
that  he  went  into  the  contest  reluctantly, 
but  when  it  was  all  over  h.id  received  so 
many  congratulations  from  the  leaders 
of   the    opposition ,  for   giving  Illinois 
again  a  real  senator,  that  he  believed  he 
had  served  his  whole  country.    While  at 
the  tomb  Mr.  Weaver  said  that  he  had 
witnessed  the  celebrated  Armstrong  trial 
at  Pearclstown,  where  Lincoln  is  credited 
with  winning  his  case  by  the  Almanac, 
lie  maintained  that  while  the  Almanac 
was  an  incident  of  the  trial  and  helped 
in.  the  verdict— yet  Mr.  Lincoln's  conduct 
of  the  case  was  superb  and  the  plea  be- 
fore the  jury  a  masterpiece.  He  gave  me 
the  answers  to  forty  questions  about  the 
case  which  I  will  publish  in  a  subsequent 
issue. 
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Rites  Tuesday  at  Easton  for  Daughter  of 
Duff  Armstrong  Whom  Lincoln  Defended  in 
Noted  "Almanac  Defense"  Murder  Hearing 


State  Register  Special  Service 
EASTON,  111.,  March  16.— Funeral 
services  for  Mrs.  Hannah  Armstrong 
Munsch,  71,  wife  of  Joseph  Munsch 
of  this  city,  will  be  held  at  2  p.m. 
Tuesday  in  the  Easton  Baptist  church 
with  Rev.  R.  E.  Cummins,  Havana 
Baptist  pastor,  officiating.  Interment 
will  be  in  the  Walker  Grove  ceme- 
tery. 

Mrs.  Munsch,  daughter  of  William 
B.  "Duff"  Armstrong,  who  was  de- 
fended by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
celebrated  "almanac  defense"  mur- 
der trial  in  Beardstown,  died  at  4:45 
p.m.  Sunday  in  her  home  here.  She 
had  been  ill  for  two  years  and  had 
been  bedfast  for  two  months. 

According  to  records,  James  Metz- 
ker  and  several  youths  engaged  in 
a  fight  at  a  camp  meeting  in  Ha- 
vana on  Aug.  29,  1857.  After  the 
fight  Metzker  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  home.  Several  days  later  he 
died  of  two  wouik-3,  either  of  which 
could  have  proved  fatal. 

Duff  Armstrong  and  James  H. 
■  Morris  were  charged  with  the  murder 
(  and  the  latter  was  convicted.  Be-  ; 


cause  of  Lincoln's  affection  for  Arm- 
strong's father,  Jack,  with  whom  Lin- 
coln had  wrestled  as  a  youth,  the 
latter  accepted  the  pleas  to  handle 
the  youth's  defense. 

Attorney  Lincoln  obtained  a  change 
of  venue  from  Havana  to  Beards- 
town.  At  the  trial  a  state  witness 
named  Allen  declared  he  saw  the 
fight  from  a  distance  of  100  yards 
and  recognized  Armstrong  as  one  of 
the  participants  by  the  light  of  the 
moon. 

Lincoln  produced  an  almanac  to 
prove  that  there  was  no  moon  on 
the  night  of  the  fight.  Armstrong 
was  freed. 

Miss  Hannah  Armstrong  and  Jo- 
seph Munsch  were  married  in  the 
bride's  home  in  Crane  Creek  town- 
ship on  Dec.  22,  1880.  Surviving  are 
the  husband;  three  children,  Mrs. 
I.  G.  Lane.  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.; 
E.  J.  Munsch  of  Havana  and  John 
of  Easton.  Another  son,  Robert,  died 
at  the  age  of  six  years.  She  also 
leaves  one  sister,  Mrs.  Ida  Hagan  of 
Ancortis,  Wash.;  nine  grandchildren 
and  eight  great-grandchildren. 


DAUGHTER  OF  MAN 
LINCOLN  ACQUITTED 
WITH  ALMANAC  DIES 

Peoria,  111.,  March  16.— [Special.]  — 
Mrs.  Hanna  Armstrong  Munsch,  71, 
I  daughter  of  "  Duff  "  Armstrong,  who 
,  was  defended  by  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
!  Beardstown  in  a  trial  made  famous  by 
j  the  introduction  of  an  almanac  to  dis- 
prove the  story  of  the  state's  princi- 
pal witness,  died  yesterday  at  her 
home  in  Easton. 

Mrs.  Munsch  had  lived  in  Easton 
since  1919,  when  she  and  her  husband, 
John,  moved  from  a  farm  south  of  the 
town  where  they  had  lived  thirty-nine 
years.  She  is  survived  by  her  hus- 
band, a  daughter,  two  sons,  and  a 
sister. 

It  was  after  James  Metzker  had  died 
following  a  fight  at  a  camp  meeting 
at  Hanover  in  1857  that  William 
"  Duff  "  Armstrong  and  James  H.  Nor- 
rls  were  accused  of  his  murder.  A 
change  of  venue  was  taken  to  Beards- 
town.    Norris  was  acquitted. 

Lincoln,  at  the  behest  of  Arm- 
strong's mother,  defended  "  Duff." 
Most  damaging  of  the  evidence  was 
that  presented  by  a  man  named  Allen, 
who  said  Norris  hit  Metzker  with  an 
ax  yoke  and  that  Armstrong  had 
struck  him  with  a  slug  shot. 

Upon  cross-examination  by  Lincoln, 
Allen  testified  the  night  was  light  and 
J  the  moon  was  in  the  sky  in  the  same 
1  position  that  the  sun  would  be  about 
11  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Lincoln 
produced  an  almanac  proving  that  tho 
moon  was  scarely  visible  upon  the 
night  in  question.  Armstrong  was  ac- 
quitted. | 


LINCOLN'S  ALMANAC 
DEFENSE  RECALLED 
I  BY  DEATH  OF  WOMAN 

Kaston,  111. — (/P) — Memories  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  role  of  a 
resourceful  attorney  were  revived 
today  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Han- 
nah Armstrong  Munsch. 

Mrs.  Munsch,  71,  daughter  of 
the  defendant  who  won  freedom 
through  Lincoln's  famous  "al- 
manac defense,"  died  yesterday. 

Records  show  the  case  began 
Aug.  28,  1857,  at  a  Havana,  111., 
camp  meeting.  James  Metzker 
sustained  two  wounds  in  a  fight 
with  several  youths.  He  succumbed 
several  days  later. 

William  B.  "Duff"  Armstrong 
and  James  H.  Norris  were  charged 
with  murder.  Norris  was  convict- 
ed. 

At  the  trial  at  Beardstown,  111., 
a  prosecution  witness,  called  "Al- 
len," testified  he  had  witnessed 
Metzker's  fatal  brawl  from  a  dis- 
tance of  100  yards.  He  named 
Duff  Armstrong  as  one  of  the  as- 
sailants. The  bright  moonlight,  he 
added,  afforded  clear  vision. 

But  Lincoln  procured  an  al- 
manac. He  proved  there  was  no 
moon  that  night.  Armstrong  was  | 
acquitted. 


JOURNAL-GAZETTE 

Recalled  by  Death  of 
His  Clients  Daughter 

EASTON,     Hi.,     Mar_  16_(™ 
Memones  of  Abraham  Lmcom  in  the 
roie  of  a  resourceful  attorney  were 
revived  today  by  the  death  J  ^ 
Hannah  Armstrong  Munsch 
Mrs.  Munsch,  71   daue-htw  ~f  ^ 
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ilawyer  Uses  Lincoln's 
"Moonlight  Defense" 

MARION,  Feb.  S.—(JP)—C.  L.  Gar- 
rison thinks  that  if  an  almanac 
helped  Abraham  Lincoln  clear  a 
client  in  court  it  might  do  the  same 
for  him. 

Fay  Cullins  was  convicted  of  steal- 
ing chickens.  The  lawyer  came  to 
court  with  an  almanac  to  try  to  dis- 
prove prosecution  testimony  that  the 
crime  was  committed  when  "the 
moon  was  bright." 

Judge  John  P.  Becker  took  Garri- 
son's motion  for  a  new  trial  under 


Site  of  Famed  Lincoln  Trial 
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State  Register  Special  Service 
BEARDSTOWN,  111.,  Feb.  11.— 
3eardstown's  city  hall,  scene  of  the 
Almanac  trial  which  made  Lincoln 
;amous,  passed  its  97th  birthday 
Sunday. 

The  structure,  erected  in  1844  and 
dedicated  February  8,  1845,  is  still 
in  use  and  has  been  altered  very 
little  since  its  construction. 

In  May  of  1858  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  trial  of  Duff  Armstrong,  son 
3f  Lincoln's  Old  Salem  friends. 
Armstrong  was  accused  of  killing 
one  Metzger,  in  a  fight,  and  the 
trial  was  brought  here  on  a  change 
of  venue. 

Things  looked  very  bad  for  Arm- 
strong and  his  mother,  Hannah, 
prevailed  upon  Lincoln  to  defend 
her  son.  He  did  so.  The  climax 
of    the   case   came   when  Lincoln 


cleverly  refuted  the  testimony  of! 
the  leading  prosecution  witness  by 
introducing  an  almanac  to  show 
that  the  moon  did  not  shine  on  the 
night  the  murder  was  committed. 
The  witness  said  he  saw  the  fatal 
blow  struck  'by  the  light  of  the 
moon'. 

Lincoln  appeared-  here  on  several 
other  occasions,  and  the  court  room 
in  which  he  practiced  remained  the 
same  until  this  month  when  car- 
penters began  installing  cabinets, 
tables  and  cases  to  house  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  guns  and  In- 
dian relics  belonging  to  Rudy 
Black.  These  are  to  be  installed 
in  an  effort  to  make  the  court 
room  more  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive to  visitors.  The  railings,  ros- 
trum, jury  box  and  judge's  bench 
in  the  court  room  remain  intact. 
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Tells  why  Lincoln 
saved  Dull  Armstrong 

By  MARTHA  JANE  SMITH 

From  the  Duff  Armstrong  murder  trial  came  one  of  the 
Lincoln  anecdotes  that  school  children  love  to  remember. 

Perhaps    you    recall    the    story.*  ,  ,  t    \  „  ' 

T  facing  debts  and  bankruptcy.  Later, 
Abe  more  than  repaid  the  Arm- 
strongs' hospitality  when  he  saved 
the  life  of  their  son,  Duff. 

"Jack  had  helped  to  talk  Lincoln 
into  going  to  Springfield.  There  Abe 
hung  out  his  shingle  as  a  lawyer. 
Some  time  later  Duff  Armstrong 
became  involved  in  a  drunken  brawl 
and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Metzger 
was  slain.  Duff  was  accused  and 
lodged  in  the  jail  at  Havana,  111.  A 
lynching  was  feared,  so  Duff  was 
removed  to  Beardstown. 

ABE  COMES  TO  RESCUE 
"The  Armstrongs  were  heart- 
broken— Jack  was  dying,  no  lawyer 
wanted  to  take  Duff's  case.  Hannah, 
bitterly  unhappy,  still  hesitated  to 
go  to  Abe  Lincoln  for  help.  It  was 
now  after  the  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates and  Lincoln  was  becoming 
famous. 

"Lincoln  heard  of  the  Armstrong's 
trouble  and  came  to  their  rescue. 
His  brilliant  defense  made  Duff  a 
free  man." 


Lincoln,  the  young  lawyer  was 
defending  Armstrong,  accused  of 
murdering  a  man  in  a  drunken  brawl. 
A  witness  testified  to  seeing  the 
crime  committed  in  the  light  of  the 
moon.  To  refute  this  evidence  young 
Lincoln  produced  an  almanac,  direc- 
ted the  jury's  attention  to  the  night 
in  question  and  showed  that  there 
had  been  no  moon  thtat  night.  So 
how  could  the  witness  have  seen 
the  murder  committed?  Duff  was 
acquitted. 

TELLS  A  FAMOUS  STORY 
Today  a  Chicago  woman  is  recall- 
ing the  background  of  that  trial  with 
special  interest.  She  is  Mrs.  Melvin 
Walker,  2943  S.  Lyman,  and  tells 
the  story  as  follows: 

"Hannah  Armstrong,  mother  of 
Duff  Armstrong  and  wife  of  Jack 
Armstrong,  was  my  grandmother's 
sister."  Stories  passed  down  to  the 
children  in  our  family  tell  of  the 
beginning  of  Jack's  friendship  with 
Abe  Lincoln.  Jack  was  the  leader 
of  the  Clarv's  Grove  Boys,  back  in 
New  Salem"  They  were  a  rough  sec, 
full  of  fight  and  pranks,  and  always 
on  the  lookout  for  excitement.  Jack 
was  known  as  the  best  wrestler  in 
Sangamon  county  when  Abe  Lincoln 
moved  into  New  Salem. 

"Abe  accepted  Jack's  challenge 
for  a  match,  and  people  from  sur- 
rounding towns  came  to  see  the 
contest.  Large  bets  favored  Arm- 
strong, but  Lincoln  won. 

"The  Clary's  Grove  Boys  didn't 
take  this  so  well,  and  muttered 
threats  against  the  newcomer.  Jack 
Armstrong  stepped  up  to  Lincoln, 
told  him  he  was  the  best  man  to  hit 
those  parts  in  a  long  time  and  of 
fered  to  shake  hands.  Afterward 
Jack  became  one  of  Abe's  best 
friends. 

HELPED  LINCOLN 

"When  Abe  entered  golitics,  Jack 
became  his  right  hand  man.  He  open 
ed  his  home  to  Lincoln  when  Abe's 
partner,  Berry,  died,  and  left  him 


Distant  relative  saved  by  Lincoln 

The  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  ever  be  something  close 
and  warm  to  family  of  Mrs.  Melvin  Walker.  Her  great-aunt,  Mrs. 
Hannah  Armstrong,  was  mother  of  a  youth  Lincoln  saved  from 
noose  in  murder  trial.  Mrs.  Walker  looks  over  Lincoln  collection, 
featured  by  drawing  done  by  her  husband.  (TIMES  Photo) 


JEeLincoln's  Court  Tactics 
Free  Accused  Club  Slayer 
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Records  Show 
No  Moonlight 
On  Night  of  Death 

Indianapolis,    July    &  ^ 
Legal  tactics  employed  by  Abra 
nam  Lincoln  were 
again  to  gain  the  acquittal  here 
today   of  a  man  charged  with 
first-degree  murder. 

in  the  spring  of  1858  at 
Beardstown,  DL.  ^f*}^ 
tained  the  freedom  *  ™J£ 


from  150  feet  away  by  the  light 
of  a  full  moon. 

Criminal  Court  here,  a  prosecu 
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showing  the  moon  did  "gttfug 
that  night.  Jones  was  freea  y 
Judge    William    D  Bain 
morning  when  the  jury  oi^b 
In  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

The  star  witness  at  the  Arm- 
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KUP'S  COLUMN 


THE  FAMOUS  "ALMANAC  CASE" 
won  by  Abraham  Lincoln  may  haunt  Po- 
liceman Michael  Moretti  as  a  result  of 
his  testimony  before  the  coroner's  blue 
ribbon  jury  the  other  day.  Moretti  testified 

|  KUPcinet  that  he  saw  a  knife  in  the  nan<3  of  one  of 
his  victims,  seated  in  a  darkened  car  in 
an  empty  lot.  The  hour  was  approximately  3:30  a.m.  of 
Aug.  24.  One  of  the  jurors  pressed  Moretti  on  this  point  and 
asked  how,  in  the  blackness  of  that  hour,  he  could  have  de- 
tected the  knife.  The  policeman  replied,  in  effect,  that  the 
brightness  of  the  moon  enabled  him  to  see. 

A  CHECK  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  and  Adler  Planetarium  re- 
futes Moretti's  statement  about  the  "brightness  of  the  moon"  at  that 
hour.  There  had  been  a  full  moon  on  Aug.  16,  but  by  the'night  of  Aug. 
23-24,  there  was  less  than  a  quarter-moon  showing,  which  had  less  than 
one-tenth  the  brightness  of  a  full  moon.  In  the  words 
of  the  Adler  Planetarium  spokesman,  "it  was  a  very 
dim  moon."  According  to  the  U.S.-  Weather  Bureau, 
"it  was  only  a  thin  sliver— a  small  fraction  of  the 
illumination  of  a  full  moon." 

IN  JLINCOLN'S  "ALMANAC  CASE"  of  May  7, 

185.",  he  was  defending  young  Duff  Armstrong,  who 
had  been  accused  of  committing  a  murder  one  night 
duiing  a  tent  meeting.  During  the  trial,  a  key  wit- 
ness for  the  prosecution  testified  he  had  seen  Arm- 
stiong  commit  the  murder  with  a  "slung  shot,"  com- 
parable to  a  blackjack  of  today.  The  witness  also 
testified  that  he  could  see  clearly  what  happened 
because  "the  moon  was  so  bright." 

Lincoln  first,  by  adroit  cross-examination,  established  the  time  of 
the  murder.  Then  he  consulted  the  almanac  to  prove  that  the  moon 
hadn't  risen  until  later  than  the  established  time  of  the  murder.  Thus 
the  witness  could  not  have  seen  clearly  what  happened  by  moonlight 
Lincoln  won  an  acquittal  for  his  client  and  often  thereafter  referred 
to  it  as  "the  case  I  won  with  an  almanac." 


MICHAEL 
MORETTI 
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170  AND  GOING  STRONG 


The  170th  Continuous  Year  of  Publication  3S< 


A  Weather  Eye  on  Nostalgia 


By  JAMES  F.  FIXX 


|HREE  men-A,  B,  and  C  ■ 


traveling  with  their  wives, 
come  to  a  river  which  they 
must  cross.  The  only  boat  they  can 
have  will  carry  but  two  persons  at 
once.  How  can  they  all  get  to  the  op- 
posite side,  no  lady  being  left  without 
her  husband  in  company  with  the 
other  gentlemen?" 

Such  beguilingly  musty  puzzles  as 
this,  along  with  equally  mustv  poems 
and  pleasantries,  wit  and  weather,  are 
the  stock  in  trade  of  what  must  be  the 
most  deliberately  anachronistic  publi- 
cation in  America,  the  Old  Farmer's 
Almanac.  Founded  in  1792  by  one 
Robert  Bailev  Thomas,  a  Massachu- 
setts bookseller  and  astronomy  buff, 
the  OFA  has  sternly  resisted  any 
changes  in  appearance  or  tone,  and 
claims— with  no  apparent  challengers 
—to  be  the  country's  oldest  periodical 
to  be  published  continually  and  in  the 
same  format.  "It's  Thomas's  almanac 
and  always  has  been,"  says  the  present 
editor,  sixtv-one-vear-old  Robb  Sagen- 
dorph.  "That's  why  he's  still  listed  as 
editor.  If  he  were  alive  today,  I  like 
to  think  this  is  the  kind  of  almanac 
he'd  be  publishing." 

This  curious  formula,  doubly  re- 
markable at  a  time  when  many  pub- 
lications seem  to  be  striving  to  make 
themselves  as  gaudy  as  Times  Square 
and  as  up-to-date  as  a  moon  rocket, 
has  somehow  or  other  given  the  OFA 
an  annual  circulation  of  nearly  1,000,- 
000,  a  tone  as  nostalgic  as  an  old  attic, 
and  as  loyal  a  body  of  readers  as  any 
publisher  could  ask  for.  Although 
aimed  mainly  at  farmers,  it  sells  briskly 
on  city  newsstands,  where  its  data  on 
moon  and  tides,  livestock  and  fishing, 
make  it,  at  35  cents,  bv  far  the  cheap- 
est way  for  a  frustrated  urbanite  to  in- 
dulge a  secret  hankering  for  the  coun- 
tryside (100,000  copies  were  sold  in 
New  York  City  last  year).  The  1962 
edition,  recently  off  the  press,  lists 
holidavs  and  eclipses,  offers  recipes 
and  a  guide  to  pruning,  and  includes 
iata  on  postal  rates  and  the  reproductive 
cycles  of  farm  animals.  Throughout,  the 
OFA  is  decorated  with  some  of  the 
most  appealingly  artless  engravings  to 
be  found  anywhere,  many  of  them  dat- 
ing back  to  the  1850s. 

Jfruits  170  years  the  OFA  has  had 
many  a  brush  with  history.  In  1858, 
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so  the  story  goes,  Abraham  Lincoln 
-Jised  it  to  win  a  murder  case.  A  wit- 
ness testified  that  the  moon  on  the 
night  of  the  crime  had  been  so  bright 
that  the  accused,  Lincoln's  client, 
could  easily  have  seen  his  victim.  Lin- 
coln used  a  copy  of  the  Old  Farmer's 
Almanac  to  prove  that  the  moon  had 
set  by  the  time  of  the  murder,  and 
had  indeed  been  riding  low  all  night. 

The  OFA  offices  are  in  the  rear  of  a 
barn-red  frame  house  in  Dublin,  New 
Hampshire,  a  town  of  about  400. 
Here  an  editorial  staff  of  five  produces 
the  OFA  and  a  regional  magazine, 
Yankee,  which  Sagendorph  founded  in 
1935  when  the  Depression  gave  him 
the  excuse  he  needed  to  leave  his  fam- 
ily's steel  fabricating  business  in  New 
York. 

A  lankv,  Lincolnesque  man  with 
craggy  features,  a  penchant  for  blunt 
talk,  and  a  Harvard  degree  (class  of 
'22),  Sagendorph  took  over  the  al- 
manac in  1939  after  Little,  Brown,  the 
Boston  publishing  house,  had  made 
the  mistake  of  trying  to  modernize  it 
by  bringing  in  big-name  writers,  using 
the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau's  forecasts 
instead  of  relying  on  the  OFA's  wea- 
ther formula  (one  of  the  best-kept  sec- 
rets in  publishing),  and  in  one  year 
omitting  the  weather  altogether— a 
piece  of  heresy  that  threatened  to  re- 
vive the  old  custom  of  burning  evil- 
doers at  the  stake.  As  tenth  editor  of 
the  almanac,  Sagendorph  has  avoided 
such  twentieth-century  nonsense.  "Be- 
fore I  print  something,"  he  savs,  "I've 
got  to  like  it  and  I've  got  to  think  the 
readers  will  like  it.  That's  all  there  is 
to  it." 
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Apparently  the  readers,  scattered 
through  every  state  and  some  fifty  for- 
eign countries,  do  indeed  like  what 
Sagendorph  prints,  and  as  a  result  he 
has  become  something  of  a  farmers' 
information  bureau,  carrying  on  a 
heavv  correspondence  about  every  sub- 
ject from  rampaging  mice  to  ailing 
mares.  (Sample  question:  "How  can  I 
keep  bats  out  of  mv  barn?"  Sagen- 
dorph's  answer:  "Keep  the  windows 
closed.") 

The  OFA's  weather  formula  frequent- 
ly yields  results  that  are  the  envy  of 
the  Weather  Bureau.  It  predicted  the 
big  snow  of  '48,  the  disastrous  New 
England  tornado  of  '53,  and  an  im- 
pressive list  of  other  wet  and  windv 
phenomena,  and  Sagendorph  is  sure 
he  is  on  the  trail  of  a  foolproof  fore- 
casting system.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
gullible,  he  will  discourse  with  glib 
delight  about  squirrels'  tails  and  cater- 
pillar spines,  but  he  is  a  serious  student 
of  the  weather  who  pores  over  meteoro- 
logical records  the  way  some  men 
study  batting  averages.  "I  don't  think 
it's  as  hard  as  most  of  these  scientists 
make  it  out  to  be,"  he  says.  "I  think 
there's  some  simple  answer." 

A  good  many  of  the  almanac's  read- 
ers, impressed  by  its  Nostradamic  ac- 
curacy, are  convinced  that  Sagendoiph 
is  very  close  to  finding  his  formula. 
At  any  rate,  it's  a  sure  thing  that 
wherever  there's  an  Old  Farmer's  Al- 
manac in  the  farmhouse,  the  squirrels 
and  caterpillars  are  likely  to  lead  con- 
siderably less  hazardous  lives. 
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manent  publication  of  the  excellent 
project,  quarterly  beginning  in  Febru- 
ary, 1962. 

The  Journalism  Review  is  a  sixty-page 
paperbound  about  the  size  of  Harper's 
or  the  Atlantic.  It  is  printed  in  quality 
offset,  which  gives  its  editors  easy  op- 
portunity to  recreate  pertinent  front 
pages  and  other  illustrative  material. 
One  of  the  most  disquieting  items  in 
the  initial  issue  is  "A  Day  in  America's 
Press";  the  news  of  July  18,  1961,  as 
reported  in  a  score  of  the  top  American 
dailies,  gives  the  reader  a  clear,  if  hor- 
rifying, glimpse  of  the  enormous  grada- 
tion in  values  and  standards  in  editorial 
offices  from  coast  to  coast.  The  lead 
piece  is  an  adroit  appraisal  of  the  1960 
campaign  coverage— and  its  implications 
for  1964.  And  if  you've  forgotten  how 
partisan  things  got  in  the  last  Presiden- 
tial race,  we  recommend  a  facsimile,  on 
page  14,  of  the  New  York  Daily  News's 
amazing  election  editorial  condemning 
practically  the  entire  U.  S.  reporting 
and  editing  personnel  as  venal,  un- 
scrupulous, stupid,  disgraceful,  and 
downright  crooked  in  their  handling  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Subscription  rates  for  the  Review  are 
$5  a  year,  or  $3  for  students,  but  the 
Pulitzer  editors  will  somehow  have  to 
raise  money  on  the  side  to  endow  the 
enterprise  in  its  early  issues.  Actually, 
there's  no  earthly  reason  why  a  journal 
of  this  caliber  shouldn't  attract  substan- 
tial national  advertising  of  interest  to 
journalists,  who  will  surely  read  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we'll  wager  that  the 
handsome  Columbia  Journalism  Review 
ends  up  being  a  moneymaker  as  well 
as  a  readable  and  professional  gap-filler, 
long  overdue  in  the  field.      — R.L.T. 

CHARACTERS  FOR  YOU:  Lost  in  the 
morass  of  autumn  book  reviews  was 
John  N.  Wheeler's  remarkably  readable 
collection  of  anecdotes,  "I've  Got  News 
for  You"  (Dutton,  $5),  most  of  which 
are  brand-new  stories  about  leading 
figures  in  the  world  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  literature,  politics,  finance, 
amusements,  and  government  over  some 
forty  years  Mr.  Wheeler  has  spent 
profitably  in  the  syndication  business. 
Most  of  the  stories  are  funny,  all  of 
them  human,  and  practically  all  original 
with  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  rubbed  elbows 
(usually  bent)  with  T.  R.,  John  Golden, 
Ring  Lardner,  Grantland  Rice,  Ernest 
Hemingway,  Rud  Fisher,  Herbert  Ray- 
ard  Swope,  Winston  Churchill,  and 
practically  everyone  else  who  has  made 
news  or  written  it  since  1920. 

Typical  is  a  Wheeler  original  about 
King  Lardner.  A  Japanese  servant  in 
the  Wheeler  employ  passed  the  cigars 
and  Hing  refused  one.  "They  are  Corona 
Coronas,"  said  Wheeler  proudly.  "I 

heard  you  the  first  time,"  said  Hing. 

-R.L.T. 


Now,  one  of  America's 
most  respected  women 

speaks  her  mind 
every  month  inRedbook 

Young  Adults  look  to  Redbook  for  ideas  ...  in  every  area  of  living.  It  is  logical, 
therefore,  that  Margaret  Mead,  distinguished  anthropologist,  social  commentator, 
candid  critic  and  wise  counselor,  should  become  Redbook's  newest  regular 
columnist.  She  joins  good  company.  Irwin  Shaw,  Arthur  Miller,  Santha  Rama 
Rau,  Carson  McCullers,  Leo  Rosten,  Allan  Seager  have  all  been  talking  to 
Young  Adults  in  recent  issues  of  Redbook.  Result:  exciting  fare  for  an  exciting 
audience —Young  Adults  who  have  made  Redbook  their  book.  This  is  the  kind 
of  editing  that  has  won  us  a  whole  array  of  awards  (most  recently  the  Helmholtz 
Memorial  Award  and  the  first  National  Media  Award  of  the  Family  Service 
Association) .  More  important,  such  editoral  vitality  is  its  own  reward.  According 
to  latest  published  figures,  Redbook's  circulation  is  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than 
that  of  any  other  major  U.  S.  magazine . . .  and  advertising  has  increased  for 
eight  consecutive  years. 
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My  name  is  Hannah  Armstrong,  and 
I've  got  a  story  to  tell  you.  It's  a 
true  one,  too,  about  someone  who 
came  to  be  mighty  well  known. 

I  got  to  thinking  about  how  we 
first  knew  Abe  while  I  was  waiting  for 
him  at  the  inn  in  Beardstown.  He  was 
still  over  at  the  courthouse,  where  the 
circuit  cases  was  being  tried.  He'd 
come  out  of  Springfield,  and  I'd  come 
to  see  him  from  New  Salem. 

I  can  tell  you  I  was  more  than  a 
mite  nervous  as  I  waited.  Abe  was 
now  the  biggest  man  in  Illinois — some 
said  the  biggest  next  to  Steve  Doug- 
las, but  I  always  said  the  biggest  next 
to  nobody.  It'd  been  years  since  I  seen 
him  last,  and  I  wasn't  sure  he'd  re- 
member me  or  be  willing  to  do  the  big 
favor  I'd  come  to  ask.  But  I'd  prom- 
ised Jack  on  his  deathbed  that  I'd  ask. 

This  was  in  the  spring  of  1858.  A 
window  in  the  lounge  of  the  inn  where 
I  waited  was  open,  and  the  air  smelled 
sweet  with  lilacs.  It  reminded  me  of 
the  bushes  we  had  back  at  the  place  in 
New  Salem.  We'd  worked  hard  for 
that  place,  Jack  and  me.  It  was  all 
we'd  had,  but  maybe  it  would  have  to 
go.  Jack  had  said,  "Sell  everything  you 
got,  if  you  have  to — but  clear  Duff." 

That  was  what  I  was  here  for  now. 
To  clear  our  son  Duff  of  a  murder 
charge.  Abe  Lincoln  was  the  only 
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THE  CHARGE  WAS  MURDER,  BUT 
THE  YOUNG  LAWYER  WAS  NOT  A  MAN  TO 
LET  AN  OLD  FRIEND  DOWN. 

STORY  BY  ELISA  MALE 


one  Who  could  do  it.  But  would  he? 
Should  I  even  ask?  Dast  I  ask?  We'd 
been  friends  once,  it's  true,  but  that 
was  a  long  time  ago.  Abe  had  come  a 
long  way  since.  Waiting  for  him  to 
come  from  the  courthouse,  smelling 
the  lilacs  outside  the  open  window  of 
the  inn,  I  got  to  remembering  how 
far  he'd  come. 

First  time  I  seen  him,  I  never 
thought  he'd  amount  to  much.  He 
sure  was  scrawny-looking,  even  if  he 
was  tall  as  a  sapling.  I  guess  I  was 
used  to  chunky,  well-muscled  men 
like  my  Jack.  Then  I  saw  him  wrassle 
Jack,  and  I  changed  my  mind. 

Guess  you  heard  about  that  wras- 
sling  match.  It  all  started  in  the  fall  of 
183.1  when  Denton  Offutt  was  brag- 
ging on  the  new  clerk  in  his  grocery, 
young  Abe  Lincoln  just  up  from  Ken- 
tucky. He  said  Abe  was  not  only  the 
smartest  fellow  of  his  age  he'd  ever 
seen,  but  the  strongest  too,  and  that 
he  could  outrun,  outwork  and  out- 
wrassle  any  man  in  the  county. 

Well,  that  was  just  a  bit  more  than 
Bill  Clary  could  swallow.  My  Jack 
was  one  of  the  boys  used  to  hang  out 
at  Clary's  place.  The  Clary's  Grove 
boys,  people  called  them.  They  was 


rough  and  tough,  the  lot  of  them,  and 
I  guess  Jack  Armstrong  was  the 
roughest  and  toughest  of  them  all. 
The  upshot  was  that  Bill  Clary  bet 
Denton  Offutt  that  Abe  Lincoln 
couldn't  beat  Jack,  and  once  the  bet 
was  made,  it  was  hard  for  either  one 
of  them  to  back  down.  Not  that  Jack 
wanted  to.  There  was  nothing  he 
liked  better  than  a  good  wrassling 
match.  As  for  Abe  Lincoln,-  he  was 
new  in  town;  and  though  I'd  heard  he 
wasn't  willing  to  fight  someone  he 
had  no  grudge  against,  with  Denton 
Offutt  egging  him  on,  there  was  noth- 
ing else  he  could  do. 

Nobody  expected  Abe  to  win,  least 
of  all  Jack  Armstrong  and  the  Clary's 
Grove  boys.  But  that  Abe  was  a 
fooler.  He  looked  scrawny,  sure,  but 
he  was  as  hard  as  the  sapling  he  took 
after.  And  he  was  a  fighter.  He  never 
gave  an  inch  he  didn't  have  to,  then 
or  ever.  That  sure  was  a  good  match, 
real  close,  but  it  was  Abe  who  got 
Jack  to  the  ground  finally,  not  the  other 
way  around  like  everybody  expected. 

The  Clary's  Grove  boys  started 
moving  in  on  Abe.  Those  boys  always 
stuck  together.  But  Jack  did  some- 
thing that  made  me  real  proud  of 
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him.  He  yelled  to  the  boys  to  stand 
back,  and  he  got  up  a'nd  said,  "Abe 
Lincoln,  you  beat  me  fair  and  square! 
You're  the  better  man,  and  here's  my 
hand  on  it!"  From  that  day  on,  Abe 
Lincoln  was  Jack  Armstrong's  friend. 
My  friend  too.  He  called  me  "Aunt 
Hannah,"  though  I  wasn't  much 
older'n  him,  in  the  polite  way  a  man 
spoke  to  a  woman  who  was  married 
out  our  way. 

Abe  used  to  come  and  see  us  quite 
a  bit.  He  even  stayed  with  us  once  in 
a  while  between  times,  when  things 
wasn't  going  so  well  for  him.  Truth 
to  tell,  things  didn't  go  so  well  for 
Abe  most  of  the  time.  Denton  Offutt's 
store  winked  out  after  a  while,  so  Abe 
and  a  fellow  named  Berry  went  into 
partnership  in  another  store,  and  that 
didn't  turn  out  so  good  neither.  Berry 
drank  up  the  profits,  and  Abe's  nose 
was  always  in  a  book,  and  neither  one 
collected  debts  that  was  owed  them 
but  kept  going  deeper  and  deeper 
into  debt  themselves. 

Abe  always  joshed  me  about  my 
good  cooking,  I  remembered.  Can't 
say  that  it  was  ever  extra-special,  but 
it  didn't  cost  him  nothing,  and  that 
was  a  help.  Not  that  Abe  ever  took 
anything  for  nothing.  Whatever  he'd 
eat,  he'd  pay  for  by  doing  chores 
around  the  place,  like  chopping  wood 
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and  fixing  things  my  Jack  never  got 
around  to  fixing. 

Sitting  there  in  the  inn  at  Beards- 
town  I  kind  of  choked  up  when  I 
remembered  how  Abe  took  a  shine  to 
our  twins  when  they  came,  especially 
to  the  one  we  called  Duff.  That  was  a 
nickname  that  Jack  hung  on  the  baby 
because  he  was  always  laughing  like 
an  Irishman  we  knew  named  Duffy. 
The  "Duffy"  was  shortened  to  Duff 
and  it  stuck.  The  other  twin  passed  on 
with  the  fever.  Maybe  I  spoiled  Duff 
some  'cause  he  was  all  we  had,  I  sim- 
ply don't  know.  He  was  never  bad, 
though,  just  full  of  high  spirits,  his 
father  all  over  again. 

I  didn't  want  to  sit  there  at  the  inn 
and  start  bawling  in  public,  so  I 
started  remembering  other  things 
about  Abe.  I  remembered  the  time  I 
had  foxed  his  breeches  with  a  pair  of 
buckskins  he'd  got  as  pay  for  a  sur- 
veying job.  Surveying  was  something 
he'd  boned  up  on  in  his  spare  time 
so's  he  could  earn  some  extra  money. 
He  was  the  postmaster  too — I  could 
see  a  letter  he  was  going  to  deliver  up 
the  road  later  stuck  in  his  hat. 

Knowing  what  I  did — that  he  al- 
ready had  a  couple  of  jobs  in  order  to 
make  ends  meet  besides  running  the 
store — I  was  surprised  when  he  told 
me,  real  excited,  that  a  fellow  had 
gone  by  the  other  day  heading  West, 
and  had  sold  him  a  barrel  he  didn't 
have  room  for,  for  half  a  dollar.  I 
said  to  him,  "And  you  give  him  a  half 
dollar  for  nothing  but  an  ole  barrel! 
Oh,  Abe  Lincoln!" 
'Now,  hold  on,  Aunt  Hannah!"  Lin- 
coln told  me.  "That's  where  you're 
fooled.  You  know  what  was  on  the 
bottom  of  that  ole  barrel?  A  whole  edi- 
tion of  Blackstone's  Commentaries ! 
They're  the  most  important  law  books 
ever  written.  I  been  reading  them,  and 
I'm  fixing  to  be  a  lawyer." 
"Abe,  Abe,"  I  said,  "make  up  your 
mind!  You  got  a  store,  and  you're 
letting  it  wink  out.  You're  the  post- 
master, and  you  carry  your  post  office 
around  in  your  hat.  You're  a  sur- 
veyor and  get  paid  in  buckskins!  Now 
you  want  to  be  a  lawyer.  What  next?" 

Abe  said  in  that  funny  way  he  had 
of  talking,  half  laughing  and  half  shy, 
"I'll  tell  you  what  next.  I  want  to  run 
for  state  assembly.  Sounds  pretty  silly 
for  someone  who's  only  had  about  a 
year  of  schooling,  don't  it?"- 

I  spoke  right  out  like  I  always  do. 
'I  say  it'd  be  silly  if  you  didn't  win  out, 
Abe.  You  got  more  friends  than  any- 
body in  New  Salem." 

Abe  fixed  me  with  those  deep  eyes 
of  his  that  sometimes  made  him  al- 
most good-looking.  "But  will  they 
vote  for  me,  Aunt  Hannah?" 
"Try  'em  out  and  sec,  Abe,"  I  told 
him.  "Try  'cm  out  and  sec." 

Well,  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  Abe 
did  try  'em  out,  and  he  got  himself 


elected  to  the  state  legislature.  We 
sure  missed  him  in  New  Salem  when 
he  went  to  Vandalia,  which  was  then 
the  capital  of  Illinois.  No  one  could 
touch  him  when  it  came  to  telling 
funny  stories,  but  that  wasn't  all.  He 
had  a  good  mind,  Abe  did,  and  was 
as  honest  as  the  day  is  long.  We 
used  to  say  it  was  like  losing  our 
entertainment,  our  constable  and  our 
guardian  angel  all  in  one. 

When  I  look  back  I  can  see  that 
Abe  Lincoln  never  really  came  back, 
once  he  went  to  Vandalia.  Oh,  sure, 
he  returned  to  New  Salem  when  the 
legislature  was  over,  but  he  had  things 
on  his  mind.  You  somehow  couldn't 
get  close  to  him  like  you  used  to. 
Then  that  summer  Anne  Rutledge 
died,  and  the  village  didn't  seem  the 
same  without  her.  Abe  took  her  pass- 
ing hard  too,  and  he  went  back  to 
Vandalia  a  more  serious  man  than  he 
used  to  be.  That  was  the  session  when 
Springfield  was  voted  the  state  capi- 
tal, and  he  worked  real  hard  on  the 
bill.  When  it  was  passed,  Jack  and  I 
knew  that  it  was  a  real  victory  for  Abe. 

When  he  came  back  to  New  Salem, 
we  found  out  something  else  too — 
something  I  guess  we  had  felt  all 
along  would  happen,  when  he  first 
went  in  for  politics.  He  told  us  he  had 
passed  his  bar  examination  and  was 
going  to  move  to  Springfield  to  be  a 
law  partner  of  John  Stuart. 

He  came  to  say  good-by,  then  rode 
off  on  a  borrowed  horse  with  two  sad- 
dlebags that  he  joshed  about  holding 
all  his  worldly  goods.  "We'll  never 
see  the  likes  of  him  again,"  I  said  to 
Jack  as  we  watched  him  go. 
"Now,  Hannah,  sure  we'll  see  Abe 
again,"  Jack  told  me  in  his  easygoing 
way.  "Springfield  ain't  too  far  away." 

I  shook  my  head.  "He's  gone.  New 
Salem  never  could  hold  him.  Spring- 
field'll  be  too  small  for  him,  too." 
"Springfield?"  Jack  laughed. 
"Yes,  Springfield!  You  just  wait  and 
see!" 

Jack  laughed  again.  "Sure,  Han- 
nah, I'll  wait  and  see.  Nothin'  else  to 
do  in  New  Salem,  is  there?" 

To  be  sure,  we  did  have  to  wait  a 
pretty  long  time.  Not  that  Abe  let 
grass  grow  under  his  feet  in  Spring- 
field any  more  than  he  did  in  New 
Salem.  He  was  always  into  something, 
and  we'd  keep  hearing  or  reading 
about  him.  But  the  big  things  took 
their  time  in  coming. 

I  remember  one  day  when  Jack 
came  home  late  from  town  with  some 
real  surprising  news  about  Abe.  I 
almost  didn't  give  him  a  chance  to 
tell  me,  I  was  so  mad  at  him  for  being 
late.  The  stew  was  near  ruined.  When 
he  started  joshing  me  about  no  stew 
of  mine  being  ruined  because  I  was 
the  best  cook  in  New  Salem,  I  knew 
he'd  been  with  the  Clary's  Grove  boys 
again — what    (  Continued  on  Page48) 
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was  left  of  them  by 
then  anyhow. 

Jack  let  me  rant 
a  little  while,  then 
said,  "Picked  up  a 

HJIMIFIMKJ^IM  real  piece  of  news' 

Hannah.  Guess 

continued  from   who  got  married? 
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Abe  Lincoln! 

"Abe  Lincoln?  You  don't  mean  it!" 

"Knew  you  wouldn't  believe  it,"  Jack 
chuckled.  "He  married  that  Todd  girl." 

"Mary  Todd?  The  one  he  broke  his 
engagement  to  before?  I  can't  believe  it!" 

"Well,  Bill  Green  told  me.  He  got  a  let- 
ter from  Abe  himself." 

"But  he  thought  they  couldn't  hit  it  off, 
they  was  so  different.  Said  so  himself." 

"Maybe  she  changed,"  Jack  said. 
"Women  do,  when  they  fall  in  love — you 
know  that.  Or  maybe  Abe's  changed." 

I  shook  my  head  at  that.  "Not  Abe." 
After  I  thought  about  it  a  while  though, 
1  said,  "Well,  maybe  he  will.  Maybe 
she'll  be  good  for  him  after  all — push 
him  along  a  little.  But  Mary  Todd!"  I 
couldn't  get  over  it. 

I  don't  know.  Maybe  she  did  push 
him.  There's  them  that  say  she  pushed 
him  too  hard.  What  I  say  is,  who  can 
tell  what  really  goes  on  between  a  man 
and  his  wife?  All  I  know  for  sure  is  that 
Abe  kept  going  up  in  the  world.  He  had 
a  fine  house  in  Springfield.  They  said  it 
was  furnished  real  grand,  and  that  Mrs. 
Lincoln  dressed  herself  real  grand  too. 

Abe  was  getting  mighty  well  known  as 
a  circuit  lawyer,  but  I  kept  wondering 
when  he  was  going  back  into  politics. 
When  he  got  himself  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature in  Washington,  I  was  sure  he  was 
on  his  way  at  last,  but  after  two  years  he 
was  back  in  Springfield  again. 

I  felt  real  disappointed  when  1  heard 
he  was  going  back  on  the  circuit.  Then  1 
could  see  that  Abe  probably  liked  that 
circuit  life  more  than  he  liked  anything 
else.  Moving  from  town  to  town,  seeing 
new  things,  meeting  new  people,  being 
with  a  bunch  of  friends  he  could  sit 
around  with  at  night  and  swap  stories 
with — that  was  his  kind  of  life.  Still,  I 
couldn't  help  feeling  kind  of  disappointed. 

As  it  turned  out  though,  going  back 
to  the  circuit  was  the  best  thing  Abe 
could'a  done.  In  the  last  few  years  he  had 
got  to  handle  some  big  cases  that  made 
him  still  better  known.  Then  lately  he'd 
got  mixed  up  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill  and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, and  when  1  heard  what  he  was 
saying,  I  could  tell  that  Abe  was  really 
mad.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  I  guess, 
he  was  really  mad.  They  said  he  was 
even  going  to  debate  the  question  with 
Steve  Douglas  from  one  end  of  the  state 
to  the  other  and  that  he  was  likely  to  get 
nominated  for  senator  by  the  new  Re- 
publican Party  at  the  state  convention 
just  a  month  away. 

Now  here  he  was  in  Beardstown  in  the 
spring  of  '58,  the  biggest  man  in  Illinois — 
no  second  biggest  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing— and  here  I  was  waiting  for  him  to 
come  back  from  the  courthouse  so  that 
I  could  keep  my  promise  to  Jack  on  his 
deathbed  and  ask  Abe  to  defend  our  son 
Duff,  who  was  up  for  murder. 

I  heard  some  steps  on  the  porch,  and 
right  away  I  knew  it  was  Abe.  Some 
things  change  about  a  man,  but  his  walk 
stays  the  same.  He  came  in  looking  as 
lean  and  tall  as  ever.  Looking  mad  too. 
While  I  was  pushing  myself  to  get  up  ihe 
nerve  to  speak,  a  little  man  came  running 
in  after  him,  all  out  of  breath. 

"Mr.  Lincoln!"  he  called.  "You  left 
when  the  court  is  still  in  session !" 


Abe  whirled  on  him.  "Tell  me  the 
truth,"  he  said.  "Did  you  know  that  the 
defendant  held  that  receipt  for  the  money 
you  were  suing  him  for?" 

The  little  man  looked  down  on  the 
carpet,  but  I  guess  he  could  feel  Abe's 
eyes  boring  into  him  and  couldn't  help 
himself,  because  finally  he  told  him, 
"Yes — but  I  thought  he  had  forgotten." 

The  thought  passed  through  my  mind 
that  the  little  fellow  was  lucky  to  be 
little.  Otherwise  I  think  Abe  might  have 
hit  him.  But  all  he  did  was  give  him  a 
look  that  like  to  have  curled  him  up,  and 
then  he  turned  away. 

"But  Mr.  Lincoln,"  the  little  fellow 
said,  "what  shall  I  tell  the  judge?" 

"Just  tell  him,"  Abe  said,  "that  I'm 
washing  my  hands  of  the  case." 

I  near  had  to  run  after  him  myself  by 
this  time.  But  what  I'd  seen  told  me  that 
Abe  was  still  the  Abe  we  knew  in  New 
Salem,  and  it  gave  me  the  nerve  to  call 
out  to  him,  "Abe!" 

He  turned  around,  and  then  I  got 
scared  and  said  instead,  "Mr.  Lincoln!" 

He  looked  at  me  for  just  a  second,  but 
in  that  second  I  knew  how  much  I  had 
changed.  Why,  I  had  growed  to  be  old 
since  the  last  time  we'd  seen  each  other! 
How  could  1  expect  him  to  remember 
me?  But  Abe  held  out  his  hands  and 
come  towards  me  with  that  wonderful 
smile  of  his  that  could  light  up  his  whole 
face,  and  he  said,  "Why,  Hannah  Arm- 
strong! Aunt  Hannah!" 

With  the  touch  of  his  hand,  it  was  as 
if  all  them  years  hadn't  passed.  I  found 
myself  pouring  out  the  whole  story,  start- 
ing with  Jack  being  dead,  and  how  1  had 
promised  him  on  his  deathbed  that  I'd 
ask  Abe  to  defend  Duff  against  the  mur- 
der charge. 

"Sit  down,  Aunt  Hannah,"  Abe  said  in 
the  quiet  way  he'd  always  had,  "and  tell 
me  all  about  it." 

There  in  that  quiet  dark  room  filled 
with  the  smell  of  lilacs,  I  told  Abe  what 
I  could.  I  tried  not  to  hold  anything  back. 
I  told  him  that  Duff  was  a  good  boy,  but 
that  he  could  get  real  wild  when  he  was 
drinking  and  that  he'd  been  drinking  the 
night  of  the  murder.  He'd  got  into  a  fight 
with  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Metzker. 
Another  fellow  named  N  orris  got  into  a 
fight  with  Metzker  later  the  same  night, 
and  he  hit  him  with  an  ox  yoke.  When 
Metzker  died  the  next  day,  the  doctor 
said  it  was  from  another  kind  of  a  head 
wound,  maybe  a  slung  shot,  and  they  ar- 
rested Duff  for  his  murder. 

Abe  asked  in  that  voice  of  his,  "Did 
Duff  use  a  slung  shot,  Aunt  Hannah?" 

"He  did  not!  He  swore  to  his  sick 
father  that  he  didn't.  That's  why  Jack 
was  so  set  on  clearing  the  boy,  Abe.  He 
said  no  son  of  his  would  use  a  slung  shot 
in  a  fist  fight." 

Abe  nodded,  deep  in  thought.  "Doesn't 
seem  as  if  Jack  Armstrong's  son  would 
do  a  thing  like  that.  But  one  thing's  not 
clear.  You  tell  me  this  happened  last 
August,  and  here  it  is  May." 

I  explained,  "Feeling  was  running  high 
in  New  Salem  when  it  happened.  We  got 
a  change  of  venue,  and  that's  how  the  case 
is  due  to  come  up  now  in  Beardstown." 

"Any  witnesses?" 

"A  fellow  named  Allen,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Metzker.  He  claims  he  saw  Duff 
fight  with  Metzker."  I  couldn't  take  any 
more  and  started  crying.  "Oh,  Abe,"  I 
said,  "if  they  pin  the  murder  on  Duff, 
it'll  go  mighty  bad  for  him,  won't  it?" 

"First  they'll  have  to  prove  it,  Aunt 
Hannah,"  Abe  said.  "I'll  make  them 
prove  it." 

"You?  Then  you'll  take  the  case,  Abe?" 


"Certainly.  For  your  sake,  and  for 
Jack's."  He  wouldn't  let  me  say  any  more 
then,  even  if  I  could've.  But  I  can  tell  you 
that  I  had  a  good  sleep  that  night  for  the 
first  time  in  months. 

About  Abe,  I  couldn't  say.  It  was  only 
later  that  I  found  out  that  taking  the  case 
wasn't  an  easy  thing  for  him  to  do.  His 
partner  Herndon,  for  one,  tried  to  talk 
him  out  of  it.  Billy  had  come  back  from 
the  East  with  a  long  face  about  Abe's 
chances  of  getting  the  Republican  Party 
nomination  for  senator.  He'd  come  out 
to  Beardstown  to  talk  to  him  about  it 
and  was  all  for  Abe  going  east  right 
away  to  see  people  like  Horace  Greeley 
and  other  leaders.  That  failing,  he  wanted 
Abe  to  drop  everything  on  the  circuit 
and  take  to  the  stump  in  Illinois. 

But  Abe,  he  could  be  stubborn.  They 
said  he  told  Billy  Herndon  that  he'd 
given  me  his  word  and  he  couldn't  go 
back  on  it.  He  wanted  the  Republican 
nomination  if  he  could  get  it — and  know- 
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ing  Abe,  I'm  sure  he  wanted  it  mightily — 
but  first  he'd  have  to  defend  Duff  Arm- 
strong. And  he  did. 

That  courtroom  in  Beardstown  was 
jampacked  the  day  of  the  trial.  Billy 
Herndon  was  sitting  near  me,  looking 
straight  ahead,  not  giving  away  his 
thoughts.  My  heart  turned  over  at  the 
sight  of  Duff  sitting  up  there  in  front, 
washed  and  slicked  up,  looking  awfully 
nervous  and  awfully  young.  I  kept  re- 
membering all  the  good  things  about  him 
and  what  a  fine  boy  he  could  be  if  he  put 
his  mind  to  it.  If  Abe  Lincoln  could  get 
him  out  of  this  jam,  I  was  sure  he  would 
put  his  mind  to  it,  and  1  prayed  to  God 
with  all  my  heart  to  stay  on  Abe's  side. 

Picking  the  jury  took  quite  a  bit  of 
time.  I  noticed  that  Abe  leaned  toward 
young  fellows  close  to  Duff's  age.  And 
when  witnesses  began  to  be  called,  I  no- 
ticed how  folksy  he  was  with  all  of  them, 
particularly  the  ones  from  New  Salem 
whose  parents  he  had  known.  Was  he 
being  loo  folksy?  I  asked  myself,  as  I 
noticed  Duff  squirming  anxiously  on  his 
bench  up  in  front. 

Then  the  witness  Duff  was  most  scared 
of,  Allen,  took  the  stand,  and  I  guess  I 
got  to  squirming  quite  a  bit  myself.  The 
prosecuting  attorney  asked  him  to  tell 
the  court  what  he  saw  on  the  night  of 
August  29,  1857,  and  he  started  right  out 
as  if  he'd  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  a 
chance  to  tell  it.  "I  seen  Metzker  and 
Armstrong  in  a  fist  fight  at  the  camp- 
meeting  grounds  near  Havana." 

"You  saw  the  fist  fight?" 
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"Yes,  sir,  I  seen  it!" 
"Did  you  try  to  stop  the  fight?" 
"No,  sir.  They  was  both  mad,  and  I 
wasn't  aimin'  to  git  in  their  way." 
"Then  how  did  the  fight  end?" 
"Armstrong,  he  was  knocked  down 
and,  while  he  lay  on  the  ground,  he 
pulled  a  slung  shot  out  of  his  pocket.  He 
used  it— quick,  like  this,  when  Metzker 
started  comin'  at  him  again." 

I  heard  everybody  murmuring,  for  or 
against,  and  I  realized  that  I  was  mur- 
muring too.  I  was  saying,  "That  ain't 
true,  that  ain't  true,"  but  a  course,  I  had 
to  say  it  only  to  myself. 

"You're  absolutely  sure  about  this?" 
the  prosecuting  attorney  was  asking,  and 
Allen  spoke  right  out  and  said,  "Yes,  sir, 
I'm  absolutely  sure!" 

The  prosecutor  said  that  was  all,  and 
then  Abe  took  his  turn.  "What  time 
would  you  say  it  was  when  you  saw  Metz- 
ker and  Armstrong  fighting?"  he  asked. 
"Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock." 
"Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,"  Abe 
said  in  his  quiet  way.  "How  could  you 
see  everything  you  describe  clearly  at 
that  hour?" 
"By  the  light  of  the  moon." 
"I  see.  Was  it  a  bright  moonlit  night?" 
"Yes,  sir,  it  was." 

"Could  you  describe  the  moon  on  the 
night  of  August  twenty-ninth,  between 
ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  when  you  say  you 
saw  the  fight  between  Metzker  and  Arm- 
strong?" Abe  asked  in  the  same  gentle 
kind  of  voice. 

"I'd  say  It  was  in  about  the  same 

place  that  the  sun  would  be  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning." 
"And  it  was  a  full  moon?"  Abe  asked. 
"Yes,  sir.  I'd  say  almost  full." 
Then  Abe  did  something  that  surprised 
me  and  everyone  else  an  awful  lot.  "Thank 
you,"  he  said.  That  was  all.  He  turned 
and  went  back  to  sit  down  at  his  table. 

I  can't  say  you  could  have  heard  a  pin 
drop,  because  everybody  started  squirm- 
ing and  murmuring  again,  the  way  they 
do  when  they  are  surprised  and  have  got 
to  do  something  about  it.  I  took  a  look 
at  Duff,  and  he  was  white  as  a  sheet,  as 
if  he'd  already  heard  a  death  sentence. 
Next  I  looked  at  Billy  Herndon,  but  he 
just  kept  looking  straight  ahead,  still  not 
giving  away  his  thoughts. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  was  on  his 
feet  again,  summing  up  the  case.  He  said 
there  was  no  need  to  call  further  wit- 
nesses, that  the  issue  was  clear  and  sim- 
ple. He  said  that  Metzker  had  died  as  the 
result  of  a  head  wound  suffered  in  a 
quarrel,  that  Duff  Armstrong  had  ad- 
mitted that  he'd  quarreled  with  Metzker 
on  the  night  of  August  twenty-ninth  and 
that  Duff  Armstrong  was  seen  using  a 
slung  shot  against  him. 

Although  I  knew  it  was  the  prosecuting 
attorney's  voice  droning  out  in  the  hot 
close-packed  courtroom,  I  could  have 
sworn  Jack's  voice  cut  over  it,  saying  to 
me,  "Clear  Duff,  clear  Duff."  Well,  I  had 
done  my  best.  If  Abe  Lincoln  couldn't  do 
it,  nobody  could. 

Finally  the  prosecuting  attorney  sat 
down,  but  not  until  he  asked  the  jury  to 
judge  Duff  Armstrong  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  murder.  Now  it  was  Abe's  turn,  but 
the  way  things  had  been  going,  I  couldn't 
hope  for  much. 

Abe  started  out  in  that  easygoing  way 
of  his,  talking  gentle,  being  real  folksy. 
He  said  he  hardly  knew  how  to  begin  his 
final  argument,  because  the  words  he 
would  ordinarily  use  just  wouldn't  do— 
this  was  not  an  ordinary  case. 

"I  am  not  here  in  this  courtroom  as  a 
hired  attorney,"  he  went  on,  "but  rather, 
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to  discharge  a  debt  of  friendship.  No  man 
ever  had  a  truer  debt  than  mine  toward 
Jack  and  Hannah  Armstrong,  the  parents 
of  the  defendant,  nor  truer  friends." 

I  was  jolted  a  bit  at  that,  surprised  that 
he  would  want  to  bring  it  up  at  all,  but 
Abe  had  even  more  to  say  about  it. 
"Their  home  was  my  home,  back  in  New 
Salem.  Many  days  when  I  had  no  money 
for  food,  they  fed  me.  Many  nights 
there'd  have  been  no  roof  over  my  head, 
if  the  Armstrongs  hadn't  taken  me  in' 
And  many  a  time  I  rocked  to  sleep  in 
his  cradle,  the  baby  who  grew  up  to'  be 
known  as  Duff  Armstrong." 
Then  Abe's  voice  took  on  a  sad  note 
I  would  never  have  thought  it  possible 
that  that  baby  could  grow  up  to  be 
charged  with  murder,"  he  said.  "I  can 
hardly  believe  it  now.  But  this  is  a  court 
of  law,  not  of  opinion.  The  state  con- 
tends that  Metzker  was  killed  by  a  wound 
caused  by  a  slung  shot.  The  state  con- 
tends that  the  slung  shot  was  used  by 
Duff  Armstrong.  The  state  rests  its  case 
on  the  testimony  of  the  witness  named 
Allen." 

I  could  see  every  member  of  the  jury 
hanging  on  every  word  Abe  was  saying 
"You  all  heard  Allen  testify  under  oath 
that  he  saw  Duff  Armstrong  use  a  slung 
shot.  This  is  a  serious  charge." 

I  felt  like  crying  out,  "Abe,  Abe! 
Whose  side  are  you  on?"  So  far,  all  he 
seemed  to  do  was  help  build  up  the  case 
against  Duff. 

Then  suddenly  Abe's  voice  changed 
again.  He  didn't  sound  as  if  he  was  just 
kind  of  making  conversation  any  more. 
He  spoke  louder,  and  his  words  came 
down  hard,  like  a  whip  cracking.  "You  all 
heard  Allen  testify,  under  oath,  that  he 
saw  what  he  saw  because  of  the  brightness 
of  the  moon..  Youiieard Jiim  describethe 
position  and  the  fullness  of  the  moon. 
Well,  all  of  this  testimony  is  false— and 
here  is  the  proof!" 

Abe  reached  back  to  the  table  he'd  been 
using  and  picked  up  an  almanac.  He 
showed  it  to  the  jury  and  passed  it  on  to 
the  judge  as  he  was  talking.  "I  have  here 
an  almanac.  On  the  page  describing  the 
moon's  phases  for  August,  1857— the 
month  in  which  Metzker  died — I  call  your  I 
attention  to  the  night  of  August  twenty-  | 
ninth.  You  may  read  here — and  I  offer  it 
for  the  record— that  on  that  night  the 
moon  was  not  full  but  in  its  first  quarter. 
H  came  into  view  early  and  dropped  from 
sight  soon  after.  At  the  time  Allen  says  he 
saw  Duff  Armstrong  strike  Metzker  with 
a  slung  shot  by  the  bright  light  of  the 
moon,  the  moon  was  low  in  the  West  and 
not  bright  enough  to  see  by!" 

For  a  minute  I  couldn't  see.  Then  I 
knew  it  was  because  there  was  a  film  over 
my  eyes,  a  film  made  by  tears  of  joy. 

When  Abe  finished,  the  judge  charged 
the  jury  to  retire  until  it  reached  a  ver- 
dict. Abe  watched  the  members  go  out, 
one  by,one,  then  he  came  over  to  me,  put 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said  softly, 
"Aunt  Hannah,  your  son  will  be  free  be- 
fore sundown." 

Still  in  all,  my  heart  was  pounding  like 
a  Fourth  of  July  drum  when  the  jury 
filed  back  in  again.  No  one  .seemed  to  be 
breathing,  least  of  all  me  or  Duff,  when 
the  judge  asked,  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
have  your  reached  your  decision?" 
"We  have." 

"And  what  is  your  verdict?" 
"We,  the  jury,  find  the  defendant — not 
guilty." 

Duff  grabbed  Abe's  hand  and  shook  it 
hard,  not  saying  a  word  because  he 
couldn't.  Then  he  ran  over  to  me  ami 
gave  me  a  hug,  and  I  hung  on  to  him  for 


dear  life.  This  was  my  boy  and  all  I  had, 
and  Abe  had  give  him  back  to  me. 

While  people  were  milling  around  Abe, 
trying  for  a  chance  to  shake  his  hand,  I 
heard  someone  say  to  Billy  Herndon, 
"Well,  Billy,  I  guess  that  makes  Lincoln 
the  leading  lawyer  in  Illinois!" 

"Always  has  been,"  Billy  Herndon 
answered  without  changing  the  look  on 
his  face.  When  Abe  could  break  away  and 
come  over  to  us,  Billy  Herndon  came  over 
too  and  said,  "Abe,  if  we  hurry,  you  can 
still  make  that  speech  you  were  supposed 
to  make  tonight."  Abs  nodded,  and  I 
knew  he  had  to  go.  I  tried  to  think  of 
the  right  words  to  thank  him,  but  how 
could  I?  There  just  wasn't  any  such 
words,  not  even  in  all  them  books  Abe 
had  always  been  reading. 

"And  now — you're  going  back  to  New 
Salem,"  he  said  to  me.  "God  speed  you." 
Then  he  turned  to  Duff  and  said,  "From 
now  on,  Duff,  you  keep  out  of  trouble!" 

"I  sure  will!"  Duff  promised,  and  I 
knew  he  meant  it.  "I'll  take  good  care  of 
ma  too." 

"What  about  you,  Abe?"  I  wanted  to 
know.  "Where  are  you  going?" 

He  shook  his  head  slowly  and  smiled. 
"Wish  I  knew." 

"God  bless  you,  Abe!"  It  surely  wasn't 
much  to  say  to  him  after  all  he  had 
done,  but  I  put  all  of  my  heart  into 
those  few  words. 

He  patted  my  hand  and  said  quietly,  "I 
hope  He  always  will,  Aunt  Hannah;  I 
hope  He  always  will." 

Then  he  left  with  Billy  Herndon,  going 
his  way,  as  I  went  mine.       the  end 
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MEMORIES  OF 
DUFF  ARMSTRONG 

Mason  City,  111.,  July  15— 
The  letter  in  the  Voice  of  the 
People  Uuly  131  about  Lin- 
coln's almanac  at  the  famous 
trial  of  Duff  Armstrong  evoked 
many  family  memories.  My 
father  and  mother  grew  up  in 
this  town  and  afterward  heard 
many  of  the  Lincoln-related 
stories. 

My  mother  died  at  the  age 
i  of  91  in  1957.  She  said  she  had 
handed  Duff  Armstrong  many  a 
cup  of  coffee  at  their  family 
bakery  and  lunchroom. 

In  the  horse  and  buggy  days, 
after  a  tavern  visit,  many  of 
the  farmers  came  and  had  a 
cup  of  coffee  for  the  road.  My 
]  mother  and   six  sisters  were 
rather  timid  at  first  when  Duff 
i  Armstrong  entered.  They  would 
hold  back  or  push  each  other 
to  serve  him  until  my  grand- 
mother would  name  one  to  go, 
i  or  do  it  herself. 

He  was  a  short,  heavy  set, 
I  sandy-haired,    red-faced  man 
j  and  quite  harmless,  of  course. 
My  father  died  at  82  in  1947. 
As  a  young  man  he  drove  the 
i  surrounding  country  repairing 
1  binders.    Later  he  sold  farm 
equipment  and  was  in  the  grain 
business  for  25  years  and  knew 
many  people.  An  old  man  told 
him  the  following  story. 

The  Armstrong  family  lived 
five  miles  or  so  southwest  of 
Mason  City  and  a  bunch  of  men 
had  a  keg  of  beer  there  the 
night  of  the  murder.  It  was  a 
bright  moonlight  night.  He  was 
present  and  lay  down  on  a 
bench  near  the  house  [perhaps, 
after  imbibing  freely]. 

There  was  a  large  tree  in 
the  yard  which  cast  a  shadow 
from  the  moon.  He  saw  the 
men  start  the  fight  in  the 
moonlight  but  they  moved  into 
the  dark  shadow  and  he  did 
not  see  the  actual  killing.  Many 
stories  were  told  that  were  not 
j  included  in  the  books  and  there 
was  always  a  question  among 
manv  people  in  the  vicinity 
about  the  almanac  proof. 

Avis  Hubbard 
[In  defending  Armstrong  on 
a  charge  of  murder.  Lincoln 
used  an  JS.sr  family  almanac 
to  prnre  that  the  moon  had  set 
at  the  time  of  the  kiUing  and 
was  not  shining,  as  the  state's 
chief  witness  had  testified  — 
Ed  7 
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SEN.  BEVERIDGE 
AND  SEN.  DOUGLAS 

Chicago,  Aug.  3— Sen.  Doug 
las'  speech  at  Beardstown,  im- 
p  u  t  i  n  g  t  o 
Abraham  Lin- 
coln  a  fraud 
on    the  court 
during  the 
trial    of  Duff 
A  r  m  s  t  r  o  ng, 
whom  he  de- 
fended for  the 
murder  of  one 
Norris,  drew  a 
critical  1  e  t  ter 
from     C.  H. 
Metzner  [Voice 
of   the  People, 
which    the    senator  replied 
Uuly  25).  ' 

It  is  not  clear  just  how  Sen. ; 
Douglas  expected  to  increase 
his  stature  before  the  Illinois  \ 
electorate    by   impugning  the 
integrity  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  senator  relics  for  sup- 
port on  Lamon's  "Life  of  Lin- 1 
coin"  and  a  biography  oi  the 
same  title  by  the  late  Sen.  Al- 
bert J.  Beveridge  of  Indiana. 

Beveridge  says  Lamon  was 
subjected  to  virulent  attacks 
because  of  "statements  in  a 
•Lite  of  Lincoln'  which  ap- 
peared in  1872.  It  was  written 
by  Chauncy  Black,  the  son  of 
Jeremiah  S.  Black,  attorney 
general  in  Buchanan's  cabinet. 
...  He  [Chauncy]  personally 
disliked  Lincoln  and  the  tem- 
per of  the  book  was  unfriendly 
to  the  subject." 

Beveridge  thinks  Bergen's 
narrative  of  the  event  the 
"most  trustworthy."  Bergen 
was  a  young  lawyer  who  at- 
tended thruout  the  trial.  He 
sat  "not  more  than  four  feet 
from  the  attorneys  who  tried 
the  case."  He  positively  assert- 
ed "when  Lincoln  called  for 
the  almanac  lie  exhibited  it  to  j 
the  opposing  lawyers,  read 
from  it,  and  then  handed  it  to 
the  jurors  for  their  inspection. 
They  compared  it  with  another 
almanac  for  the  same  year  and 
found  they  substantially 
agreed."  In  a  footnote  Bever- 
idge says,  "Shaw  [attorney  for 
the  prosecution]  took  the  al- 
manac and  kept  it  as  long  as  he 
lived." 


Milton  Logan,  foreman  of  the 
jury,  told  Shaw  "that  the  al- 
manac was  a  'Jayne'  almanac, 
that  he  examined  it.  and  it  was 
the  almanac  for  the  year  of | 
the  murder."  Another  member 
of  the  jury  testified  that  the 
almanac  "was  passed  to  the 
judge,  jury  and  lawyers,  who 
all  examined  it  closely."  Shaw, 
one  upon  whom  the  senator 
relies,  wrote  Herndon  in  1866 
that  there  had  been  a  general 
belief  in  Beardstown  that  the 
almanac  was  for  the  year  pre- 
vious, "my  own  opinion  is  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  entirely  inno- 
cent of  any  deception." 

So  far  from  giving  "consid- 
erable credence"  to  the  idea  of 
fraud,  Beveridge  went  to  some 
length  to  refute  it.  Finally, 
Beveridge  says,  "It  is  hard  to 
account  lor  the  gossip  of  the 
false  almanac;  hard  to  explain 
the  vitality  and  persistence  of 
the  story." 

In  closing  his  letter  of  July 
25,  Sen.  Douglas  appears  to 
excuse  the  alleged  fraud  when 
he  says  that  Lincoln,  "as  a 
lawyer,  could  well  have 
stretched  the  law  and  the  facts 
in  behalf  of  a  client."  That  is 
I  a  slur  on  Lincoln's  character. 
:  No  reputable  lawyer  would  at- 
tempt such  a  thing;  few  would 
be  so  brazen,  knowing  it  would 
call  down  on  his  head  the 
wrath  of  the  court. 

George  H.  Dugan 


TRIAL 

February/?  larch,  1967 

Lincoln  for 

by  Agnes 

Back  in  1858,  a  gangling,  homespun 
lawyer  named  Abraham  Lincoln  won 
freedom  for  an  accused  murderer, 
William  (Duff)  Armstrong. 

The  largely  self-educated  Abraham 
Lincoln  believed  that  an  aroused  and 
prejudicial  public  opinion  spelled 
doom  for  his  client,  denying  him  a 
fair  trial. 

Condemnation  by  tongue  and  im- 
passioned reports  in  some  county 
newspapers  in  Illinois  fanned  feeling 
against  Armstrong  to  an  explosive 
point. 

Lincoln,  fearing  that  feeling  in  the 
community  where  Armstrong  was 
held  ran  so  high  that  an  impartial 
jury  could  not  be  called  at  that  time, 
asked  for  a  change  in  venue. 

Richard  B.  Morris  slates  in  his 
book,  "Fair  Trial,"  that  no  account  of 
the  Armstrong  trial  appeared  in  the 
press  during  its  progress.  But  an  eye 
witness  to  the  event  later  came  to  the 
new  state  of  Minnesota  and  estab- 
lished a  newspaper  in  Mantorville. 

J.  E.  Bancroft,  publisher  and  editor 
of  The  Mantorville  Express,  wrote  in 
the  July  14,  1860  issue  of  his  paper: 
"As  a  Western  man,  I  wish  space 
to  give  bent  to  my  enthusiasm  over 
the  nomination  of  Honorable  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  While  a  youth 
studying  law,  he  found  a  home  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  one  Armstrong, 
a  farmer  who  lived  in  a  log  house 
some  eight  miles  from  the  village  of 
Petersburg,  Menard  County,  Illinois. 

"Here  clad  in  homespun  with  el- 
bows out  and  knees  covered  with 
patches,  young  Lincoln  would  master 
his  lessons  by  the  firelight  of  the  cabin 
and  then  walk  to  town  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relaxation. 

"This  man  Armstrong  was  himself 
poor  but  he  saw  the  genius  struggling 
in  the  young  student  and  opened  to 
him  his  rude  home  and  bade  him 
welcome  to  his  coarse  fare." 

Editor  Bancroft  reported  that  the 
good-hearted  Armstrong  died  at  a  rel- 
atively young  age  and  left  his  oldest 
son  as  the  sole  support  of  his  widowed 
mother.  Later  young  William  Arm- 
strong found  himself  in  serious 
trouble. 

Bancroft  continued:  "A  young  man 

 was-  killed  during  a  riotous  melee  in 

the    nighttime   at    a   camp  meeting. 

The  author  of  many  ankles,  Mrs. 
Mueller  of  St.  Paul,  Minn,  is  also  the 
editor  of  The  Human  Relations  Re- 
porter and  an  enthusiastic  observer  of 
the  law  and  the  courts. 


the  Defense 

H.  Mueller 

One  of  his  associates  stated  that  the 
death  wound  was  inflicted  by  young 
Armstrong.  The  accuser  testified  so 
positively  that  there  seemed  no  doubt 
of  the  guilt  of  young  Armstrong.  He 
was  held  for  trial. 

The  next  paragraph  holds  particular 
interest  for  today's  readers  in  light  of 
the  current  debates  concerning  the 
right  of  free  trial  and  the  right  to  a 
free  press. 

Bancroft  commented:  "As  is  often 
the  case,  the  bloody  act  caused  an 
undue  degree  of  excitement  in  the 
public  mind.  Every  improper  incident 
in  the  life  of  the  prisoner,  each  act 
that  bore  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
rowdyism,  each  school  boy  quarrel 
was  suddenly  remembered  and  mag- 
nified until  they  pictured  him  as  a 
fiend  of  the  most  horrible  hue. 

"As  these  rumors  spread  abroad, 
they  were  received  as  gospel  truth  and 
a  feverish  desire  for  vengeance  seized 
upon  the  infatuated  populace  while 
only  prison  bars  prevented  horrible 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  mob. 

"The  events  were  heralded  in  the 
county  papers  (Illinois),  painted  in 
the  highest  colors,  accompanied  by 
rejoicing  over  the  certainly  of  punish- 
ment being  meted  out  to  the  guilty 
party. 

"The  prisoner,  overwhelmed  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  found 
himself,  fell  into  a  melancholy  condi- 
tion bordering  upon  despair  and  the 
widowed  mother  looking  through  her 
tears  saw  no  cause  for  hope  or  earthly 
aid." 

Aid  came.  Some  historians  tell  us 
that  Hannah  Armstrong  went  to  see 
Mr.  Lincoln  at  Springfield  and  asked 
for  his  help.  However,  Bancroft  says 
that  Lincoln  wrote  to  Mrs.  Armstrong 
volunteering  his  aid. 

After  procuring  a  change  of  venue, 
the  diligent  Lincoln  proceeded  to  dig 
into  the  background  of  the  case.  He 
turned  up  evidence  that  convinced 
him  that  his  client  had  been  a  victim 
of  malice  and  that  his  accuser  had 
been  guilty  of  false  statements. 

Bancroft  was  present  at  the  trial. 
During  its  process  the  witnesses  for 
the  State  brought  in  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence which,  according  to  him,  seemed 
to  "impale  the  prisoner  beyond  the 
possibility  of  extraction." 

The  prosecuting  attorney  felt  that 
his  case  was  such  a  clear  one  that  he 
devoted  only  a  short  time  to  his  open- 
ing speech. 

Lincoln  then  brought  in  character 
witnesses  to  remove  some  erroneous 


impressions  of  his  client.  These  people 
testified  that,  although  a  bit  of  a 
rowdy,  young  Armstrong  had  never 
been  guilty  of  a  vicious  act. 

The  stage  set,  Lincoln  rose  and 
speaking  in  a  calm,  deliberate  man- 
ner proceeded  to  tear  down  the  case 
of  the  prosecuting  attorney. 

The  witness  to  the  crime  had  stated 
that  he  saw  the  event  clearly  in  the 
bright  moonlight.  Lincoln  pointed  out 
that  at  that  hour  on  that  particular 
night  the  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  thus 
casting  doubt  on  the  testimony. 

Bancroft  reports:  "Lincoln  then 
drew  a  picture  of  the  perjurer  so  hor- 
rid and  ghastly  that  the  accuser  could 
sit  under  it  no  longer  but  reeled  and 
staggered  from  the  courtroom  while 
the  audience  fancied  they  could  see 
the  brand  upon  his  brow. 

"Then  in  words  of  thrilling  pathos, 
Lincoln  appealed  to  jurors  as  fathers 
and  husbands  of  wives  who  might  be 
widowed  to  yield  to  no  previous  im- 
'pressions,  no  ill-founded  prejudice, 
but  to  do  his  client  justice." 

Lincoln  summed  up  his  case:  "If 
justice  is  to  be  done,  Gentlemen,  and 
I  believe  it  will  be  done  before  the 
sun  sets,  the  sun  will  shine  upon  my 
client  as  a  free  man." 

The  jury  retired  for  deliberation. 
The  courtroom  overflowed  with  citi- 
zens of  the  town.  Later  in  utter 
silence  they  watched  as  the  jailer 
brought  in  the  prisoner  for  the  ver- 
dict. 

When  the  foreman  of  the  jury  pro- 
nounced "not  guilty"  Duff  Armstrong 
embraced  his  mother  and  cried  out: 
"I'm  innocent.  I'm  free." 

Then  the  young  man  sighted  Lin- 
coln across  the  courtroom  and  rushed 
over  to  grasp  his  attorney's  hand. 

Lincoln  glanced  out  of  the  window 
toward  the  west  and  said,  "The  sun 
is  not  yet  down  and  you  are  free."  □ 
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Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
1301  S.  Harrison  Street 
Port  Wayne,  Indiana 

Gentlemen : 

Thank  you  for  the  use  of  your  picture  in  our  text, 
Exploring  with  American  Heroes,  which  was  published 
in  August,  1967. 
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your  picture. 
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Lynell  Johnson 

Senior  Editor 
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pers  and  chuckles  were  heard  throughout  the  room.  Lincoln 
turned  to  the  jury  once  again  and  quietly  closed  his  defense. 

"Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  witnesses.  Judge  for 
yourselves  if  Duff  Armstrong  is  a  murderer  or  if  the  killing 
was  an  accident.  Judge  for  yourselves  if  he  should  be  hanged. 
As  for  me,  I  know  what  Duff  deserves.  Duff  is  not  a  bad  boy. 
He  is  wild,  but  he  is  not  bad.  His  parents  were  good  people 
when  I  knew  them.  They  were  plain  people,  but  hardwork- 
ing. They  made  their  mistakes,  but  they  were  kind  and 
loving.  Duff  is  part  of  them.  Duff  is  not  a  bad  citizen.  Look 
at  the  case  and  judge  for  yourselves." 

As  the  jury  walked  out  of  the  courtroom  to  make  its  de- 
cision, one  of  the  jurymen  winked  at  Duff  as  if  to  say  that  all 
would  go  well. 

When  the  jury  returned,  the  clerk  of  the  court  read  the 
verdict  in  a  clear  voice:  "We  find  Duff  Armstrong  not 
guilty." 

A  cheer  sounded  in  the  courtroom.  Tears  ran  down  Han- 
nah Armstrong's  face.  Sure  enough,  Duff  was  free  before 
sundown. 


Questions  To  Think  About 

1 .  How  did  Lincoln  prove  that  Charles  Allen  had  made  up  some  of 
the  things  he  reported  to  the  jury? 

2.  How  did  Abe  prove  that  the  club  belonged  to  Nelson  Watkins? 

3.  What  did  Lincoln  tell  the  jury  about  Duff  and  his  family? 


Creating  Beauty 

America  the  Beautiful 


Many  artists  and  writers  of  the  early  1800's  were  inspired 
to  paint  good  paintings  and  write  good  books  about  the 
things  they  saw  around  them.  John  James  Audubon  and 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  both  loved  the  beauty  of  America. 
Audubon  tried  to  record  the  beauty  of  America's  birds  and 
animals.  Cooper  tried  to  record  the  beauty  of  America's 
wilderness. 


The  Beauty  of  Birds 


1785 

Born  in  Santo  Domingo 
(now  Haiti) 


1802-1803 

Studied  drawing 


1803 

Came  to  the 
United  States 


1807 

Opened  a  general  sto 


1820 

Started  drawing  birds 
for  publication 

1826 

Went  to  England  to 
publish  his  book 

1827 

First  volume  of 
BIROS  OF  AMERICA 
published 

1831 

Acclaimed  as 
America's  foremost 
naturalist 

1851 

Died  in  New  York  City 
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John  James  Audubon  awoke  in 
the  dark,  and  for  a  minute  he 
did  not  know  where  he  was.  "I 
must  be  dizzy,"  he  thought,  for 
his  bed  seemed  to  be  moving  up 
and  down.  He  looked  up  and 
saw  stars  in  the  sky  overhead. 
His  nose  was  cold.  He  put  out 
a  hand  and  touched  a  board 
damp  with  frost.  Then  he  re- 
membered. He  was  on  a  flat- 
boat  tied  up  to  an  island  in  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  great  river 
was  gently  rocking  the  boat. 
Audubon  snuggled  deeper  in  his  buffalo  robes.  He  knew 
he  could  not  go  back  to  sleep.  He  had  always  liked  to  get  up 
early.  He  wished  he  could  get  up  now.  But  he  knew  the  other 
men  sleeping  on  the  flatboat  would  not  like  to  be  disturbed. 

What  a  waste  of  time  it  was  to  sleep  late.  There  was  always 
so  much  to  do,  and  the  days  were  never  long  enough.  But 

This  photograph  was  taken  very  near  the  place  where  Audubon  and 
the  rest  of  the  flatboat  party  sailed  from  the  Ohio  River  onto  the  great 
Mississippi. 


John  James  Audubon 


190  Audubon 


SISTER  OF  MAN 
HELPED  BY  LINCOLN 
DIES  IN  OKLAHOMA 

BLOOMINGTON,  111.,  Jan.  19.— 
Mrs.  Eliza  Smith,  88,  died  at  the 
home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Dan 
Warner,  at  Homestead,  Okla.,  yes- 
terday, according  to  word  received 
here  today. 

She  was  a  sister  of  Duff  Arm- 
strong, whom  Abraham  Lincoln 
proved  innocent  in  a  spectacular 
murder  trial  at  Beardstown,  _  111., 
in  1858.  During  the  trial  with  the 
evidence  all  pointing  to  Armstrong's 
guilt,  the  chief  witness  for  the  state 
maintained  that  he  saw  Armstrong 
and  the  murdered  man  grappling 
in  the  bright  moonlight.  Lincoln 
won  the  case  by  producing  an  old 
battered  almanac  which  revealed 
that  there  was  no  moonlight 
the  evening  of  the  murder.  | 

Mrs.  Smith  was  also  personal! 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  wl*j> 
often  visited  her  parents  while  L 
I  was  postmaster  at  New  Salem,  f 


« 


with    almost  motherly 


MURDER  CASE 


to  distinction 
pride. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  this  time 
Lincoln  was  a  candidate  for  the  sena- 
["torshlp.as  it  was  already  probable  that 
i  he  wouid  be  the  choice  of  ihe  people  In 
the  coming  style  convention,  which  was 
then  but  a  month  distant.  He  was  at 
that  time  after  Stephen  A.  Douglass 
probably  the  most  conspicuous  man  in 
Illinois. 

Case  Looked  Hopeless. 

The  feeling  against  Armstrong  was  very 
strong  indeed.  1  may  say  the  case  for  the 
defense  looked  almost  hopeless.  If  Duff 
could  be  saved  from  the  gallows  Lincoln 
and  he  only,  thought  his  widowed  mother 

  could  save  him.    Going  over  to  the  at- 

mnr,n  „_ ,  lorneys  already  selected  to  defend  young 

JUROR     IS     STILL     I  IVINTi    Armf™ng  Uncoin  asKed  if  he  might  be 
i<j     uiill     L.1VUMU    permitted  to  assist  them  with  the  case 

 .   •  They,  of  course,  were  glad  of  this  aid,  and 

....  .  'ne  at  once  took  the  case  in  hand.  The 

MlltOn  L0O"an  Of  Rnnnp^hnrn  !  £5?e  ^'a,s  , trled,  before  Jl'dee  Lockwood. 
<  '"ion    w0ail  ui    UUUIiebDOlO,  'The  trial  lasted  two  days.    His  first  care 

tvt   or    w  .  .     _  was  in  the  selection  of  a  jury. 

.  The  regular  panel  was  soon  exhausted 
by  challenge  and  but  four  jurors  secured 
and  a  second  venue  of  fifty  men  sum- 


Almanac  Introduced  as  Evi- 
dence in  Illinois  Courts 
Disproved  Testimony. 


Now  SS  Years  Old,  Re- 
lates Features  of  Trial. 


Boone.    la.,    Sept.  5.-(Special.)-Milton 
ETSh?-  85  '"earS  °ld>  liVlng  ln  B°°neS-  (  ES  AyVwho  SffSS 


boro,  this  county,  was  the  foreman  of  die 
jury  in  the  now  famous  Armstrong  case  in 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  defended  young 
William  or  "Duff"  Armstrong,  as  he  was 
more  commonly  called,  for  murder  in  the 
spring  of  1858.  Mr.  Logan  is  the  only  juror 
.it  not  the  only  survivor  of  this  now  mem- 
orable trial.  Mr.  Logan  is  well  preserved 
for  a  man  of  his  years,  and  takes  pleasure 
Jn  giving  his  reminiscences  of  Lincoln  and 
his  murder  case. 

Young  Wm.  (or  Duff)  Armstrong  lived 
rear  Petersburg,  111.,  and  was  fond  of 
drink,  and  went  with  a  rough  crowd.  In 
August,  1857,  Duff  and  a  number  of  his 
companions  joined  a  crowd  of  suffians  who 
had  gathered  near  a  camp  meeting  ir 
Macon  county,  111.  n 

Killed  In  Drunken  Row.  p 

Armstrong  had  been  drinking  for  some, 
days,  and  finally  in  a  drunken  row  oni 


moned.  Mr.  Lincoln's  greatest  care  seem- 
ed to  be  the  selection  of  young  men,  said 
Mr.  Logan.  "I  was  then  in  my  twenty- 
eighth  year,"  continued  Mr.  Logan,  "and 
was  the  oldest  piember  of  the  jury,  and 
'a  month  'before 


reached  his  majority,  being  the  youngest 
member.  As  I  remember,  I  do  not  believe 
the  average  age  of  the  jury  was  over  23 
years.  The  examination  of  the  witnesses 
i  on  the  part  of  the  defense  was  conducted 
principally  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  A  number 
of  the  witnesses  were  from  Clary's  Grove 
and  Lincoln  had  known  their  fathers  and 
(  mothers  early  in  life. 

Famous  Questions  and  Answers. 

I    William  A.  Douglass  was  the  first  wit- 
ness called,  William  Kilian  the  second 
"Your  name?" 

"William  Killlan,"  came  the  reply 
i     "Where,  do  you  reside?" 
I     "Cary's  Grove."  ■ 
"Are  you  the  son  of  Jim  Killlan  and 
your  mother's  maiden  name  was  Sparks'" 
"yes,  sir;  you  are  right,"  answered  the  ! 

witness.   

"If  you  take  after  your  father  you  are 
a  bright  boy,  and  I  knew  your  mother  I 
well." 

As  the  trial  progressed  it  becamo  »%ri  ! 
August  29  engaged  in  a  fight  with  a  com-,  dent  that  there  cotild  have  been  no  col  ■ 
rade  named  Metzker.   Later  ln  the   day  ',  lufllon  between  Armstrong  and  Morris  The 
Metzker  was  hit  with  an  ox  yoke  by  an-    strongest   evidence   against   the  accused 
other  companion,  Morris  bv  name.   Three- 1  was  'llat.  of  a  man  named  Allen,  whose 
days  later  Metzker  died,  and  Morris  and    v'^T^f tl°nit  y  Mr<  Lincoln-  as  Mr.  Logan 

remembers  it,  was  about  as  follows: 


days  later  Metzker  diod,  and  Morris  and 
Armstrong  were  promptly  arrested,  charg- 
ed with  his  murder.  Marks  of  two  blows 
were  found  of  the  -victim,  either  of  which 
flight  have  produced  death.   That  Morris 


do?"*11   one   blow  was  Proven   beyond  « 
In  t*'  but  did  Armstrong  deal  the  other? 
»,  -  •,-Vlre    fl&ht    he  claimed   to  have  used 
,  othljg  but  his  fists,  but  both  the  marks 
on  Metzger'a  body  showed  them  to  have 
been  made  with  some  blunt  instrument 
Public    sentiment    was    very  strong 
against  both  the  accused.    It  was  gener- 
ally believed  that  one  blow  was  from  a 
slung  shot  in  the  hands  of  Armstrong 
and  that  he  and  Morris  had  acted  togeth- 
er and  deliberately  planned  to  murder 
Metzker.    Both  were  thrown  into  prison. 
Separate  trials  were    secured    for  the 
prisoners.     Morris  was   tried  first,  con- 
victed  and   sentenced  to   eight   yars  In 
the  penitentiary  for  manslaughter.  Arm- 
strong remained  in  Jail  until  trial  and 
succeeded   through   his  attorneys,  who 
were  from    Havana,  ill.,  in    getting  a 
change  of  venue  to  Cass  county,  on  the 
ground  that  the  prejudice  of  the  people 
in  Macon  county  was  so  strong  against 
hl«a  that  he  could  not  secure  a  fair  trial. 

Lincoln  Appeared  at  Trial. 

When  the  trial  came  on  at  Beards- 
town,  in  May,  1858,  it  happened  Lincoln 
was  attending  court  in  the  town.  Al- 
though ho  had  not  been  retained  aa 
counsel  ln  the  case  before  chancing  to 
be  at  Bcardstown,  when  approached  by 
Widow  Haona  Armstrong,  wile  of  his 
old  friend  Jack  Armstrong,  he  readily 
consented  to  assume  the  management  of 
the  caae.  She  it  was  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  hlrn  in  his  early  days  at  New 
Halern,  who  had  made  his  Hhlrts  and 
washed  and  mended  bin  well  worn  clothes 
when  he  had  nothing  with  Which  to  pay 
her.    Bhe  had   watched  lilm  slowly  rise 


Did  you  see  Armstrong  strike  Metz- 
A.'  Yes. 

w  bou,'  h,ow  ,far  were  y°u  ffom  where 
the  atfair  took  place?  ° 

A.   About  forty  feet.    I  was  standin-  nn 

a  knoll  or  hill  looking  down  at  them 

Q.   Was  it  a  light  night? 

A.   Yes,  it  was. 

Q.   Any  moon  that  night? 

as^riglu'afday"0011  ™  Shining  almost 
Q.  About  how  high  was  the  moon1' 

in  i" \*  ^he';e  the  sun  would  be  at 
10  o  clock  ln  the  day. 

that  inght?°U  CerUin  tlU're  WaS  a  m0on 
A.   Yes,  sir;  I  am  certain. 

Sure  Moon  Was  Shining. 

«h?;,,iY?h,are  SUre  uj;ou  are  not  mistaken 
about  the  moon  shining  as  brightly  as 
you  represent?  fc     '  'lo 

A.    No,  sir;  I  am  not  mistaken 
Q.   Did  you  see  Armstrong  strike  Metz- 

^Mye&Ufall'°f  th°  m°°n  anU  did  >Vu 
A.   I  did. 

with?What   <Ud    ArmstronS'    strike  him 
A.   With  a  sling  shot. 
Q.   Where  did  ho  strike  Metzker' 
A.   On  the  side  of  the  head 

■  happened?1  WiUU  Un'°  dld  y0U  ^  this 
A.   About  10  o'clock  at  night 
the  prosecuting  attorney  In  his  exam-  i 
'nation  of  the  witness  brought  out  the 

with     nlU:TZ  aaTa,Sfie,med  well  pleased1 
with  the  results.    Lincoln   did  not  cross 
question  the  witness.  With  tills  testimony 

Memed^eretilnC°AVlCti0n  tw 
The  prosecuting  attorney  in  a  forceful 
)  address  asked  for  a  conviction  from  the 
Jury  on  the  strength  of  the  evidence  given 
Mr  Lincoln  made  tho  Closing  argument.' 
Aftei  a  careful  review  „f  the  testimony 
LihnJniC0n8!£tenc7.-  contradictions,  Impos- 
•'WUties,  Mr.   Lincoln  asked  permSslon 

in  the'tria'i0  un  alma"ac  of  current  Issue 


Aimanao  Introduced  In  Evidence. 

The  judge  ruled  it  could  be  introduced 
as  evidence.  The  almanac  showed,  said 
Mr.  Logan,  that  at  the  hour  Mr.  Allen 
the  prosecuting  witness,  swore  he  saw  the 
prisoner  strike  the  fatal  blow  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  that  there  was  no  moon 
shining.  The  almanac  was  submitted  as 
evidence  and  was  plainly  confusing  to 
the  prosecution.  Then  commenced  one  of 
the  most  eloquent,  pathetic  and  forceful 
appeals  in  Dehalf  of  the  prisoner  ever 
hea.ru  la  a  court  room,    "He  spoke  be- 

T^Jt,  fi-e  aJnd  six  hours,"  continued  Mr. 
«Tvin£'  v,and  comi»enced  his  address  by 
I  sayin&  he  appeared    before   us  without 

,  onL^X0^1  reward:  that  the  pri" 
S  ,m°ther,  Hanua  Armstrong,  had 
1^  and  mended  his  worn  shins  and 
nor  -  tS,and  d,0ne  f0r  him  when  he  was  too 
tc ?h„t  wSiS  hp1',  and  that  he  stood  there 
\    ?«*    Partially  try  and  pay  the  debt  or 

f  ?rUt^eJ'e,°Wed  her-  -He  carried  us  with 
mm  as  it  by  storm  and  before  he  had 
eve" ^'f Peking  there  were  many  wtt 
fh,  «  !£♦ the  room.  On  retiring  the  jury  on 
nine  ^  P?"  St°°d  three  for  acquittal  and 
one  i-  '  m °™ction  myself.  Desollers  and 
qufttal  s  th0Sti  wh0  £avored  ac- 

"The  force  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  argument 
however,  remained  with  the  jurv  a™  did 
?*a°.  the  falsity  of  the  testimony'of  Alien 
sSme  W lB  ,witness"  A«e?  being  out 
„7e  0r  '^Ix  hol,rs   the  entire  jury 
•  J*  "ne-  mi,ud  anJ  brought  in  a  ver- 

charlldf  IU        a"d  Al'mstrone  was  dis- 
Almanac  Was  Genuine. 

T^Jhe  s.l°,''y  has  hectl  current,"  said  Mr 
j->ogan,     ihat  the  almanac  introduced  ->4  1 
evidence  in  the  trial  and  wh  ch  threw  the 

Sffi0^1  h°  con/uslon  and  secured  the 
acquittal  ol  the  prisoner,  was  a  piece  or 

cnangm   to  a  i   and  I  have  had  a   pre  it 
many  letters  of  inquiry  from  writers  and 
ta££Jd  (dl«et'e,lt  Parts  of"  the  lorn  try  I 
1  i«  eh  i        -he  same  1  wish  to  say  that  I 
'his  charge  is  not  true  and  I  know  the 

manac  used  at  the  trial  was  pub  si  d  ' 
m  18ai  and  could  not  have  been  changed 

h ,  nr"XamVled  "  verv  closely  Moreover 
the  prosecuting  attorney  in  the  case  never  ■ 

did  he  r'efer^n6  if"6  0f  the  almanac  no 
inK  or  affpninfany  Way  10  the  moon  shin- 
ing oi   attempt  to  answer  Air   Lincoln'-*  I 
undisputed  argument  on  this  point  A- 
a  further  proof  that  no  trickerywasused 
or  forgery  committed  in  the  trial  I  would 
say  the  same  would  have  been  entirelv 
unnecessary,  as  the  skeptic  has  but  to 
refer  to  the  almanac    for    August  ' 
which  shows  that  the  moon  was  eValu7y  I 
the  triah"       a9  Sh°Wn  by  Mr"  L^co)n  in 
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Compiled  by 


History   has   again   repeated  it- 
self;    the  famous  stratagem  con- 
ceived by  Abraham  Lincoln— secur- 
ing an  acquittal  by  use  of  the  al- 
manac— has  been  employed  by  Wil- 
liam Aull,  Lexington  attorney,  to 
free  his  client  of  a  robbery  charge. 
In  reporting  the  story,  the  Adver- 
i  User-News  relates  that  Aull's  client 
I  was  on  trial  in  the  Johnson  county 
circuit  court  for  robbery.  Clarence 
Foy,  who  had  been  robbed,  testi- 
fied he  recognized  his  assailant  "in 
the  moonlight"  on  the  night  of  July 
4.    The  almanac  proved  there  was 
no  moon  on  that  night  and  acquittal 
followed  promptly. 


FREED  BY  ALMANAC 

History  has  again  repeated  itself; 
the  famous  stratagem  conceived  by 
Abraham    Lincoln — securing-  an  ac- 
quittal by  use  of  the  almanac- — has 
been  employed  by  William  Aull,  Lex- 
ington attorney,  to  free  his  client  of 
a  robbery  charge.    In  reporting  the 
!  story,   the   Advertiser-News  relates 
j  that  Aull's  client  was  on  trial  in  the 
I  Johnson    County     circuit  court  for 
I  robbery.  Clarence  Foy,  who  had  been 
j  robbed,  testified  he  recognized  his 
assailant  "in  the  moonlight"  on  the 
night  of  July  4.    The  almanac  proved 
there  was  no  moon  on  that  night  and 
acquittal  followed  promptly. 


I  A  Chapter  la  the  private  history  of 
Abraham  Jbiiimlu. 

We  reproduced,  a  few  days  since,  from 
the  Chicago  Republican,  a  recent  conversa- 
tion between  a  correspondent  of  that  paper 
and  a  Mrs.  "Wilcox,  formerly  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong, of  Menard  county,  Illinois.  Among 
the  interesting  incidents  mentioned  by  the 
correspondent  as  having  been  obtained  from 
this  good  old  woman,was  an  account  of  tho 
successful  defence  of  her  son,  young  Arm- 
strong, on  a  charge  of  murder.    Tho  im- 
pressive scenes  of  that  trial— tho  apparent 
hopelessness  of  tne  cause — the  triumphant 
defence  made  by  the  unpaid  attorney — the 
shame  of  the  perjured  principal  witness — 
the  joy  of  the  boy  restored  to  freedom — 
the  gratitude  of  the  long-sorrowing  moth- 
er, and  the  Christian  sympathy  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  for  "the  widowed  and  the 
fatherless,"  were  all  faithfully  portrayed 
by  a  writer  in  the  Cleveland  Leadkb 
on  the  morning  following  Mr.  Lincoln's 
nomination  at  Chicago  in  1860.  The 
sketch  was  extensively  copied  and  read  at 
the  time,  and  has  since  found  a  place  in 
almost  every  life  of  Lincoln  published 
The  writer  witnessed  the  trial,  which  oc- 
curred at  Beardstown,  the  county  seat  of 
Cass  county,  Illinois,  a  town  on  ihs  I}U- 
nois  river,  same  forty  miles  from  Spring- 
field, Mr.  Lincoln's  home  at  that  time.  It 
was,  probably,  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble trials  on  record.    The  testimony  was 
positive  and  overwhelming,  and  the  volun- 
toer  attorney  seemed  during  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  to  be  making  no  defence 
at  all.    He  rested  the  case  upon  a  single 
point.    It  w»s  alleged  that  the  crime  was 
committed  at  a  certain  hour  of  a  certain 
night,  and  was  revealed  to  tho  witnesses — 
or,  rather,  to  the  one  jwaitive  witness — by 


the  aid  of  the  moon,  then  shining  brigTtly. 
The  attorney's  most  potent  witness  was  an 
old  saffron-colored  almanac,  which  he 
drew  from  a  capacious  pocket  in  his  coat 
skirt  and  proceeded  to  open.  It  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  moon  did  not  rise  for  sev- 
eral hours  after  the  time  specified.  The 
case  was  won,  and  the  eminent  lawyer  had 
discharged  the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owed 
the  friend  who  in  years  agone  had  shel- 
tered the  struggling  student. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  power  of  self-con- 
trol—the faculty  of  remaining  calm  and 
apparently  unimpassioned  upon  the  most  j 
exciting  W6NU0afr-WM  illustrated  at  the] 


KEED 


LINCOLN'S  FAMOUS  CASE 


DIFF    ARMSTRONG'S    STORY    OF  HIS 
OW«  MURDER  TRIAL. 


His  Historic  Fight  with  Pres  Metzker 
and  Lincoln's  l.se  of  lite  Almanac 
to  Convict  n  Witness. 


New  York  Sun. 

The  most  sensalion.il  criminal  case  In 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  ever  engaged 
was  that  in  which  he  defended  Duff  Arm- 
strong, the  son  of  friends  of  his  early  years 
in  Illinois,  against  the  charge  of  murder. 
For  years  the  case  has  figured  with  more 
or  less  detail  in  all  biographies  of  Lincoln, 
and  it  has  bec-n  made  a  conspicuous  episode 
in  at  least  one  novel  of  Western  life,  Ed- 
ward Eggleston's  "The  Graysons." 

Although  the  hero  ot  the  case.  Duff  Arm- 
strong, is  still  living,  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  until  now  to  get  a  statement  from  him 
for  publication.  J.  McCan  Davis,  of  Spring- 
held,  111.,  has  persuaded  Armstrong  to  tell 
all  he  remembers  of  the  broil  in  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  murdered  a  compan-, 
ion,  and  also  of  the  trial  in  which  Lincoln,' 
secured  his  release.   Armstrong  is  now  in 
his  sixty-third  year,  and  has  long  been  a 
respected   citizen   of   the   little   village  or 
Ashland,  in  which  he  passes  most  of  his 
,  time.      He  has  been  fp.   sevemil  ym*a  a. 
i-««mt>ti-  of  the  Christian  Church.  His  trial 
I  for  the  murder  of  "Pres"  Metzker  is  a  sub- 
I  ject  he  seldom  talks  about;  he  would  fain 
|  forget  it,  and  those  about  him  have  not 
often  been  inquisitive. 

The  accounts  hitherto  printed  he  pro- 
nounces glaringly  inaccurate.  This  is  his 
own  story  of  the  alleged  murder  and  of  the 
trial: 

"It  was  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  camp 
meeting  was  over  for  the  day.  In  the  edge, 
ot  the  grove  were  three  bars  where  liquor 
was  sold.  Here  gathered  all  the  men  and 
boys  who  went  uj  camp  meeting  to  drink 
Whisky  and  have  a  good  time— and  a  great 
many  went  for  no  other  purpose  I  had 
been  at  the  meeting  two  or  three  days  and 
had  been  drinking  much,  but  1  was  then 
becoming  sober.  It  was  probably  lu  o'clock 
when  I  found  a  big  dry  goods  box  not  far 
liom  the  bars,  and  I  stretched  myself  out 
for  a  night's  sleep.  Up  to  this  time  'Pres' 
Metzker  and  I  had  been  good  friends;  but 

I'rcs  had  been  drinking  and  was  in  an 
ugly  mood,  lie  cam,   along,  making  H  great 

deal  of  noise,  and  said  to  ine:  -D  n  you 

get  up!'  Then  lie  grabbed  my  iegS  and 
pulled  me  off.  In  a  few  minutes  he  jerked 
me  down  again.  I  said,  'Let  me  alone. 
Ires;  I  am  sleepy.'  He  went  away,  but 
soon  came  back  and  pulled  me  off  ta  third 
time,  and  took  my  hat,  threw  It  upon  the 
found  and  stamped  it.  He  said  I  had  no 
bus  nesa  there;  that  I  ought  to  be  at  home 

picking  up  chips  for  my  ma.'  I  told  him 
that  was  none  nf  his  business,  and  then 
T  walked  over  to  one  ot  the  long  counters 
and  called  for  a  drink  of  whisky.    He  fol- 

pwed  and  Just  as  ritfted'.the  glass  to  my 
lips  he  caught  me  by  the  throat,  spilling 
the  whisky.  1  set  down  my  glass  "and 
turned  around  and, said  to  him:  'Pres  if 
you  do  that  again  1  will  knock  you  down 
If.  you  are  bigger  than  I  am;  you  have 
run  this  thing  far  enough.' 

DETAILS  OF  THE  FIGHT. 
"He  had  a  loaded  whip  in  his  hand  and 
was  determined  to  have  a  light  with  me. 
I  hit  him  a  terrible  blow,  knocking  the 
skin  from  one  of  my  knuckles.  Wc  clinched, 
and   'Pres'   rather  got  the  best  of  me.  I 
wan  strong  for  one  of  my  size,  und  was 
able  to  catch  him  and   throw   him  back, 
over  me.    He  got  up  flrsl  and  came  at  me 
again.    Then  we  fought  like  tigers.    At  last 
he  got  me  under  hjm.    More  than  a  hun- 
dred people  stood   by   watching   the   fight.  : 
and  when  thu  boys  saw  'Pres'  was  getting  , 
the  besl  or  me  they  pulled  him  off.  We 
walked  up  to  the  bar,  and  each  taking  a  \ 
Urluk  ot  wbUky   we   bumped  giuwiu*  und  „ 


were  friends  again.  But  'Pres'  had  not  got 
through  with  me.   As  wc  stood  there,  with- 

0  it  a.iiy  warning.  hfflV*  uu  a  "Mo  H  on  the 
upper  lip.  He  was  .,  g  t -i  hit  n.e  with  a 
giass,  when  another  .nan  said,  'Set  that 
down:  if  you  strike  him  with  that  glass  I 
will  kill  you.'  The  -,  parted.  Metzker 
stole  a  unlit  from  a  buggy  near-by,  and, 
wrapping  it  around  hi  n,  Walked  off  to  bed' 

1  saw  nothing  more  i  f  him  until  the  next 
morning,  when  he  w    ':ol  to  the  bar  with 

I  the  stolen  quilt  still  around  him.  His  right 
I  eye  was  swollen  shut  He  bathed  it  with  a 
glass  of  whisky,  drank  another  glass  and 
then  mounted  his  horse  and  rod.  away 
Several  days  after  that  he  died.  Then  the. 
officers  came  and  arrested  me  and  put  me 
in  jail. 

"j.  had  a  preliminar:   (rial  at  Havana  and 
w-as  held  without  bail.   Ail  the  bad  luck  in 
the  world  se.-nfed  to  eorue  to  me  now  On 
this  very  day  my  full-,  r,  'Jack'  Armstrong 
.died.      On    his   death'.,  d   he   said    to  my 
i  mother:    'Hannah,  sell  everything  to  clear 
I  ■Duff.'  "    These  were  almost  his  last  words 
i  I  was  a  kind  of  favorite  with  my  ma  and 
pn   both.   I  always  stayed  at  home  with 
them. 

"After  the  change  i  f  venue  to  Beards- 
town  Lincoln  told  my  mother  he  would  de- 
fend me.  At  the  trial  1  had  about  twenty- 
five  witnesses.  Tin.  strongest  witness 
against  mc  was  Charles  Allen.  He  was 
i he  witness  that  sw  Ke  about  the  moon; 
he  swore  u  was  a.  II  moon  and  almost 
overhead'.  'Uncle  Al.  1  asked  him  over  and 
over  about  it,  but  h-  ,  uck  to  it.  Then  he 
said  he  saw  mc  sii  i;e  Metzker  with  a 
siujig  shot.  'Tiuc/le  Ai.e'  asked  him  to  tell 
how  u  was  done.  '  n  got  up  and  went 
through  the  motion,  struck  an  overhand 
blow,  just  as  he  cl.  dared  he  saw  me  do 
by  the  light  of  the  full  moon.  'Uncle 
Abe'  had  him  do  i.  ccr  again.  After  Al- 
len's testimony  everybody  thought  I  would 
•be  convicted.  After  'Uncle  Abe'  hid 
talked  to  the  jury  s  little  while  he  said- 
'Now,  I  will  show  you  that  this  man  Al- 
len's testimony  is  a  pack  of  lies;  that  he 
never  saw  Armstrong  strike  Metzker  with 
a  slungshot;  that  he  did  not  witness  this 
light  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon  for  the 
moon  was  not  in  the  heavens  that  night  ' 
And  then  'Undo  An  '  pulled  out  the  al- 
manac and  showed  the  jury  the  truth 
about  the  moon.  1  do  r.ol  remember  exact- 
ly what  it  was— whether  the  mom  had 
not  risen,  or  whether  it  had  set;  but  what- 
ever it  was  it  upset  Allen's  story  com- 
pletely. He  passed  tiie  almanac  to 'the  ju- 
rors and  they  all  ins,,'  cud  it.  Then  'Uncle 
Abe'  talked  about  the  tight  and  showed 
.  that  I  had  acted  ill  self-defense,  and  had 
used  no  weapons  of  any  kind.  Put  it 
seemed  to  me  'Uncle  Abe'  did  his  best  talk- 
ing when  he  told  the  jury  what  true 
I  friends  my  father  , 
to  him  in  the  early 
I  poor  young  man  at 
'  how  he  used  to  go  on 
:  and  stay  for  days;  I 
;  to  him,  and  how,  r. 
'  rocked  me  to  sleep  , 
j  said  In  was  not  ther 
ause  he  was  i 


I  mother  had  been 
ivs,  when  he  was  a 
V\v  Salem.  He  told 
to  .Tack  Armstrong's 
w  kind  mother  was 
n\  a  time,  ho  had 
the  old  cradl  .  He 
pleading  for  me  be- 
ii ;  but  he  was  there 


.   ,   «   "  ■         ne  wa:-,  mere 

to  hep  a  good  wo.  jr  who  had  helped  twin 
when  ne  needed  nip.  Lawyer  Walker 
made  a  good  sp.eec)  .or  me,  too  bul  'Un- 
cle Abe's'  beat  an4'.iii.i>r  I  ever  heard. 


FQUND  "NOT  QUILTV." 

"As  'Uncle  Abe'  finished  his  speech, 'he 
said:  'I  hope  this  man  will  be  a  free  man 
before  sundown.'  The  jury  retired  and 
nearly  everybody  w  -nt  to  supper.  They 
left  me  there  with  the  sheriff,  my  brother 
Jim,  and  a  pare.  1  of  hoys.  The  jury  was 
in  a  room  near  by.  and  it  was  not  over 
five  minutes  after  they  went  out  wlvn  \ 
heard  them  talking  and  laughing,  and  my 
heart  beat  a  little  taster.  As  soon  as  the 
judge  and  the  lawyers  got  bask  from  sup- 
per the  jury  was  brought  in.  They  had  to 
pass  me,  and  1  eyed  them  closely  tor  some 
hopeful  sign.  One  of  them  looked  at  me 
and  winked.  Then  I  knew  it  was  right,  and 
when  the  foreman  handed  up  the  veudict 
of  'not  guilty'  I  was  the  happiest  man  in 
the  world,  I  reckon. 

"Now,  my  mother  was  not  In  the  court 
room  when  the  jury  came  in,  and  it  is  ili 
stuff  about  her  fainting  and  falling  into  my 
arms.  She  was  away  somewhere;  I  don't 
know  just  where.  That  night  she  went 
home  with  Jim  Dick  the  sheriff;  1  went 
home  with  Dick  Overton,  and  as  we  went 
down  the  courthoust  steps  he  siionea  a 
five-dollar  bill  into  my  hand.  'Uncle"  \be' 
would  not  charge  my  mother  a  cent;  he 'said 
her  happiness  over  ;  y  freedom  was  ins 
sufficient  reward. 

"The  almanac  used  by  Lincoln  was  one 
which  my  cousin.  Jake  Jones,  furnKhi  d 
him.  On  the  morning  of  the  trial  J  was 
taken  outside  the  court  room  to  talk  to 
Lincoln.  Jake  Join  s  >.  as  with  us.  Uincoin 
said  he  wanted  an  almanac  for  1S57.  Jake 
went  right  oh  and  got  one,  and  brought  it 
to  'Uncle  Abe.'  It  was  an  almanac  for  the 
proper  yeat ,  and  then  was  no  fraud  about 
it.  The  truth  is,  ther'j  was  no  moon  that 
night;  it  there  was  it  was  hidden  by 
clouds.  Hut  if  was  light  .  nough  for  every- 
body to  see  the  light,  fhe  light  took  place 
in  front  of  one  of  the  bars,  and  each  bar 
had  two  or  three  can  lies  on  it.  1  had  no 
slungshot;  I  never  carried  a  weapon  of  un- 
kind—never  in  my  life.  M.uzker  had  a 
loaded  whip,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  use 
;t  on  nv     It  was  only  a  list  hght,  and  if  I 

naked  Hst&'  MetzkerI "killed  him  with  my 

fr.rJHm °lS  n  f'  Norris  was  indicted  with  me  ! 
Hav-,n  ,   ,'"f  g  ot  Mtt;¥r.    lie  was  tried  at 
Havana  before  my  trial   was   had.  Now 

»»«  '13  5\°  m0£e  10  do  with  tlle  &Sht  than 
an>  of  the  other  bystanders;  but  he  had 
killed  a  man  some  time  before  and  had  got- 
ten clear  and  everybody  seemed  to  think 
tins  woi lid  be  a  good  chance  to  give  him 
nis  just  deserts.  So  they  sent  him  to  the 
penitentiary  tor  eight  years. 

"Winn  the  war  broke  out  the  four  broth- 
ers ot   us  enlisted   in   the  army.    Jim  was 

wounded  at  Belmont;  Pleasant  did  I 
served  on  until  near  the  end  of  the  war 
when  mother  took  a  notion  she  wanted  me] 
People  laughed  at  her  when  she  said  she 
would  write  to  the  President,  hut  she  said' 
Please  goodness.  I  am  a-going  to  try  ii.: 
She  got  Squire  Garner,  of  Petersburg,  to 

write  to  'Uncle  Abe,'  and  in  a  few  days 
mother  got  a  telegram  signed  'A.  Lincoln  1 
telling  her  I  had  been  honorablv  dis- 
charged. At  that  time  I  was  at  Elm'il'a, 
N.  i.,  helping  pick  up  deserters  and  a  dis- 
charge was  the  last  thing  I  was  dreaming 


«*j9m«K,..M.i  ftt*     —  •  m  ■  - 

Va  V*  lt'  o  V  \ 
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HOW  THE  ARMSTRONGS  BECAME  LINCOLN'S 
FRIENDS  AND  HOW  HE  REPAID 
THEIR  KINDNESS 

N  his  way  back  to  Illinois  Lincoln  visited  his  father  in  the  new  home  at  Goose- 
nest  Prairie  in  Coles  County,  Illinois.  While  there  the  county  champion,  named 
Needham,  challenged  him  to  a  wrestling  ma  ch.  Lincoln  threw  Needham  twice, 
hurting  the  champion's  body  less  than  his  p.ide. 

"Lincoln,"  said  he,  "you  have  thrown  me  twice,  but  you  can't  whip  me." 
"Needham,"  said  Abraham,  "are  you  satisfied  that  I  can  throw  you?    If  not, 
and  if  you  still  want  to  be  convinced  by  means  of  a  thrashing,  I  will  do  that, 
just  to  please  you." 

But  Needham  did  not  insist  on  further  punishing,  even  for  his  own  good! 
When  Lincoln  returned  to  New  Salem,  where  he  was  to  open  a  country  store  for  Offutt  as 
soon  as  the  purchased  goods  arrived,  he  hung  about  while  waiting,  telling  stories  and  making 
himself  useful.  Once  he  helped  the  election  clerk,  Mentor  Graham,  the  schoolmaster,  who  after- 
wards advised  and  aided  him  in  studying  grammar  and  surveying.  When  Offutt's  stock  finally 
ai  rived,  Lincoln  had  already  made  a  good  many  friends  to  his  own  and  his  employer's  advantage. 
Offutt  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  his  wonderful  salesman,  and  this  brought  down  a  challenge  from 
a  group  of  rowdies  from  Clary's  Grove,  a  neighboring  settlement. 

Their  chief  bully,  Armstrong,  was  put  forward  to  meet  the  strange  clerk.  Lincoln  hated 
above  all  things  to  get  into  a  brawl,  but  Offutt's  and  his  own  honor  appeared  to  be  at  stake.  A 
ring  was  marked  out,  and  the  two  seemed  about  evenly  matched,  until  some  of  the  lawless  gang, 
outside  the  ring,  tried  to  trip  Lincoln  up.  Stung  to  wrath  by  this  unfair  act,  the  tall  clerk  "put 
forth  his  whole  strength,  and,  holding  the  pride  of  Clary's  Grove  in  his  arms  like  a  child,  almost 
choked  the  exuberant  life  out  of  him."  This  insured  him  greater  respect  among  those  rude,  simple 
folk  than  he  could  have  gained  in  any  other  way.  As  for  the  Clary's  Grove  rowdies,  they  became 
Lincoln's  staunch  friends,  and  followed  him  as  their  leader  about 
the  country,  when  he  went  into  politics,  to  see  that  no  one 
imposed  upon  him. 

Lincoln  often  stayed  at  Armstrong's  when  he  was  out  of 
work,  rocking  the  cradle  of  William  and  Hannah  Armstrong's 
baby  boy.  This  little  fellow,  when  he  grew  up,  was  accused 
of  murder,  and  Lincoln,  then  a  lawyer,  defended  his  case, 
winning  a  verdict  of  acquittal  by  a  clever  stroke.  It  was  a 
celebrated  and  dramatic  case.  He  drew  the  chief  witness  on 
to  testify  that  he  saw  Armstrong  strike  the  murderous  blow, 
by  moonlight,  at  a  certain  hour,  then  flashed  upon  the  court 
an  almanac  showing  that  there  was  no  moon  at  that  hour. 
This  discredited  all  the  evidence  against  his  client  and  young 
Armstrong  was  soon  set  free.  Lawyer  Lincoln  would  accept 
no  pay  for  this  great  service  from  those  who  had  been  kind  to 

him  in  New  Salem.  At  the  Armrtrone  trilJ 


Y 


LINCOLN  SAVED  THIS  MAN'S  LIFE 


"Duff"  Armstrong,  the  man  in  the  center  of  the  above 
picture  (reproduced  from  an  old,  undated  photograph), 
figured  in  a  celebrated  case  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
acted  as  his  counsel,  while  Lincoln  was  practicing  law  in 
Illinois  Mr.  Henrv  C.  Taylor,  of  Lombard,  Illinois,  who  sends 
us  the  picture  and  the  accompanying  description,  says: 

"'Duff'  Armstrong  was  a  man  who  objected  to  being 
photographed,  and  I  know  of  but  one  other  picture  of  him, 
and  that  was  owned  by  his  brother,  whose  picture  appears 
at  the  right  of  that  of  'Duff.'  I  append  herewith  the  story 
as  told  me  by  'Duff'  Armstrong's  brother  at  Oakford,  Illi- 
nois several  years  ago.  A  book  has  been  published  entitled 
-The  Graysons'  in  which  this  incident  figures.  This  par- 
ticular picture  was  taken  at  the  race-track  at  Petersburg. 
Illinois,  which  is  located  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the 
site  of  Old  Salem,  where  Lincoln  kept  store.  The  story  as 
told^ne  by  the  brother  is  as  follows: 

"  'Duff'  Armstrong  was  one  of  the  wild,  reckless  fellows 
of  whom  there  were  a  good  many  in  that  part  of  Illinois  at 
that  time.  A  camp-meeting  was  being  held  at  the  grove  a 
few  miles  east  of  Oakford,  hetween  Oakford  and  Mason  City, 
and  a  number  of  these  young  fellows  were  hanging  around 
-the  outskirts  of  the  camp-meeting,  as  was  so  often  done-m 
those  days.  At  some  time  during  the  evening  they  got^nto 
altercation,  and  one  of  the  men  In  the  party  was  struck 


with  a  neck-yoke.  It  did  not  kill  him  immediately,  but  he 
got  on  his  horse,  rode  home,  and  two  or  three  days  later, 
died  As  'Duff'  Armstrong  had  had  a  fight  with  him  in  a 
saloon  at  Mason  City  that  morning,  suspicion  pointed  to 
him  and  he  was  accused  of  having  struck  the  man  and  was 
arrested  for  the  murder.  . 

"Mrs.  Armstrong,  'Duff's'  mother,  had  befriended  Linco  n 
many  times,  and  in  her  distress  she  went  to  Springfield 
and  asked  him  to  do  something  for  'Duff.'  At  first  he  re- 
fused saying  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  case;  but 
finally,  because  of  her  pleading,  he  went  to  Beardstown, 
Illinois,  where  'Duff'  was  in  jail. 

"The  chief  witness  claimed  that  he  saw  Armstrong  strike 
the  blow.   Lincoln  questioned  him  as  to  how  far  they  were 
n,nn  the  camp,  what  lights  there  were,  etc.,  and  ^ 
stated  that  it  was  moonlight  and  it  was  by  the  light  ot  the 
noon  that  he  saw  the  blow  struck.    Lincoln  by  repeated 
questioning  from  different  angles  obtained  several  positive 
atements  that  it  was  by  the  moonlight,  and  moonl.gh 
mly Tat  he  saw  the  blow  struck;  after  the  witness  had 
committed  himself  in  this  way  Lincoln  produced  an  almanac 
wMch  showed  that  at  the  time  mentioned  the  moon  du,  not 
rise  until  after  the  time  the  witness  declared  tbe  b^w  bad 
been  struck.    This  of  course  cleared  Duff  Armstrong 
the  charge." 


Lawyer  William  Walker 


William  Walker  2d 


Omahans  Ancestor  Partner 
of  Lincoln  in  Famous  Trial 


As  a  lawyer,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's most  celebrated  case  was 
the  Armstrong  murder  trial  in 
1858,  two  years  before  he  be- 
came the  sixteenth  President  of 
the  United  States.  ' 

The  case  holds  more  than  av- 
erage interest  for  William  F. 
Walker,  3d,  who  owns  a  phar- 
macy ar  28215  North  Sixteenth 
Street  with  his  wife,  Alta. 

Mr.  Walker's  grandfather  was 
a  partner  with  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
the  case. 

Alter  the  trial,  the  president- 
to-be  sent  a  large  autographed 
portrait  ol  himself  to  "Bill  Walk- 
er." The  portrait  now  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Omahan's  fa- 
ther, William  F.  Walker,  2d,  95- 
year-old  resident  of  Scottsbluff, 
Neb. 

Attorney  Walker  left  Illinois 
not  long  after  the  trial,  and  be- 
came a  judge  at  Jefferson,  Mo. 
His  son  took  a  "Kincaid  home- 
stead" ranch  near  what  now  is 
Hemingford. 

Omahan  Walker  was  born  on 
the  ranch.  His  father  served 
many  years  as  Postmaster  at 
Hemingford  after  leaving  the 
ranch. 

As  to  the  Armstrong  case: 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  known  Wil- 
liam (Duff)  Armstrong  since  the 
latter's  birth.  The  Armstrong 
family  frequently  befriended  Mr. 
Lincoln  the  student. 

Young  Armstrong  ran  with  a 
wild  crowd,  and  on  August  29, 


1857,  became  involved  in  a  row 
at  a  camp  meeting.  A  James 
Preston  Metzker  was  beaten 
badly.  On  the  way  home  he 
twice  fell  off  his  horse.  Three 
days  later  he  died. 

The  murder  indictment  includ- 
ed Armstrong  and  his  friend 
James  Norris.  The  latter  had 
been  convicted  of  manslaughter 
and  sent  to  prison  before  Arm- 
strong came  lo  trial  May  7,  1858, 
at  Beardstown.  Mr.  Lincoln 
donated  his  service  as  defense 
attorney,  serving  with  William 
F.  Walker. 

Messrs  Walker  and  Lincoln 
selected  a  young  jury.  The  chief 
witness  was  Charles  Allen,  whose 
testimony  had  convicted  Norris. 

Mr,  Allen  testified  that  the 
moon  was  nearly  full  and  was 
almost  directly  overhead  when 
he  saw  Armstrong  strike  Mr. 
Metzker  about  11  p.  m.  He  re- 
fused to  change  his  story. 

Attorney  Lincoln  produced  an 
almanac  which  showed  that  the 
moon  at  11  p.  m.  the  night  of 
the  fracas  was  not  in  the  posi- 
tion the  witness  claimed,  but  was 
low  in  the  western  sky — almost 
setting. 

Gaunt  Lawyer  Lincoln  then 
called  a  physician  who  said  Mr. 
Metzker  could  have  died  from 
the  injuries  he  suffered  in  fall- 
ing from  his  horse. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  "not  guilty."  Mr.  Lincoln's 
debt  to  the  Armstrongs  was  re- 
paid. 


LOCATION  07  AHWSfRONG—  MSTZKSR  FIGH* 


fhe  affair  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  a  bap  or  counter  near  a 
river  and  very  near  to  the  camp  meeting  grounds. 

Milton  Logan,  Sr.,  foreman  of  Jury.    Foundation  .FRftg  a.p.n.d. 

He  returned  (to  Petersburg)  from  the  scene  of  the  crime  in  a  buggy,  driving 
ten  miles,  and  remembers  distinctly  that  there  was  no  moon. 

Sapt.  W.  H.  Weaver,  Petersburg.  Foundation  Files,,  n.p.  n.d. 

An  outdoor  saloon  near  a  camp  meeting  seven  miles  southwest  of  Mason  City 
was  the  scene  of  the  fight. 

U&f  §Wf  R»ffW*r,,  2-11-27. 
Preston  Metsger  was  fatally  injured  following  a  fight  near  Virgin's  Grove. 

JUL  state  ReaW.er.,  2-6-27. 

A  religious  camp  meeting  was  held  in  Mason  County,  111.  at  a  grove  about 
six  miles  no.  east  of  the  junction  of  Salt  Creek  with  the  Sangamon  River,  and 
about  seven  miles  southwest  of  Mason  City....    huckster  wagons  that  were  en- 
camped a  short  distance  (perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile)  south  of  the  tents. 

J.  I.  Grldley  in  "Lincoln's  Defense  of  Duff  Armstrong9  page  8. 

An  old  fashioned  camp  meeting  which  was  held  in  what  was  locally  called 
Big  Grove...,    Nearby  this  particular  meeting  there  was  a  refreshment  wagon 
from  which  was  dispersed  all  kinds  of  "heavy"  drinks.    It  was  close  to  this 
wagon  that  the  murder  occurred. 

ro.unda.tion  g&ift*  n.p.  n.d. 

A  camp  meeting  was  being  held  near  Virgin*  s  Grove  in  Mason  County,  7 
miles  southwest  of  Mason  City.    Watkin's  saloon,  a  temporary  building  made 
of  saplings  with  a  pine  board  bar  was  located  a  mile  south  of  the  camp,  fom 
Steele  was  bar  tender. 

ftw,  P*U.Y  IlUooin  Star,  n.d. 

Duff  Armstrong  had  a  fight  with  him  in  a  saloon  at  Mason  City  that  morning. 

foundation  n.f>.  n.d. 

In  the  edge  of  the  grove  were  three  bars  where  liquor  was  sold. ...  I 
walked  over  to  one  of  the  long  counters  and  called  for  a  drink  of  whiskey. 
He  followed  and  just  as  I  lifted  my  glass  he  caught  me  by  the  throat.  (Fight 
began  here. 

Armstrong  to  *T.  McCann  Davis,  Hew  York  Sun,  n.d. 


James  Metsker  and  several  youths  engaged  in  a  fight  at  a  camp  meeting  in 
Havanah.  £U.«  §&&&3  Iftg&&&gf.  3-16-36 


FROM  AN  OLD  FRIEND 

By  DANIEL  W.  AYERS 

HOW  well  I  remember  when  Lincoln  lived 
at  Petersburg,  Illinois,  carrying  the  chain 
for  a  surveyor's  party  and  working  for 
seventy-five  cents  a  day.  The  surveyor's  wife 
told  me  that  she  often  saw  him  studying 
at  night,  seated  on  the  cellar  door,  reading 
Blackstone  often  until  midnight  by  the  light  of 
the  moon. 

Lincoln  always  took  note  of  the  light  and 


At  the  trial  the  witness-  swore  that  he 
saw  the  murder  committed. 

"Might  you  not  be  mistaken?"  asked 
Lincoln.  "A  dim  light  is  deceptive,  and  it 
was  a  dark  night." 

The  witness  hastened  to  reiterate  that 
it  was  bright  moonlight,  whereupon  Lincoln 
promptly  pulled  from  among  his  books  an 
almanac,  and  said  calmly* 

"It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  make  a 
plea,  for  no  jury  can  place  any  reliance  on 
a  witness  who  will  swear  that  it  was  a  moon- 


A  WAR-TIME  SCENE  ON  A  SOUTHERN  PLANTATION  - 

TROOPS   AND      MAMMY ■ 


UNDER   GUARD    OF  FEDERAL 


dark  moons,  as  is  shown  by  an  incident 
which  occurred  during  his  early  practice  of 
law.  A  murder  was  committed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  village,  and  the  son  of  the  sur- 
veyor's wife  was  arrested  on  suspicion  from 
the  testimony  of  an  "eye  witness.''  In  the 
meantime  Lincoln  had  swung  out  his  shingle 
as  a  lawyer,  at  Springfield,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion nobly  did  he  prove  that  the  kindness  of 
the  surveyor  was  not  forgotten  by  the  student 
who  read  Blackstone  by  the  moonlight. 

He  went  to  the  jail  and  questioned  the 
young  prisoner,  who  asserted  his  innocence, 
and  Lincoln  took  up  the  case. 


light  night  when  the  almanac  proves  that  it 
was  the  dark  of  the  moon." 

A  verdict  of  acquittal  was  rendered. 


HIS  MOSF  FAMOUS  CLIENT 


Lincoln's  Defense  of  Duff  Armstrong  aud  the 
Almanac  Episode  of  1857.  ^ 

BASIS  OF    MANY  A  THRILLING  STORY 


liovr  a  FiRlit  Ended  in  a  I '  ri  c  iul»ii  i  ;i 
Mont  Valuable  to  tiie  V rmatrong 
Family — I w r><«<- iiiiiK  the 
Star  Witness. 


Lincoln  had  proven  himself  the  best  man 
of  them  all  and  that  henceforth  any  man 
who  said  anything  against  him  would  either 
jhave  to  prove  it  or  take  it  back.   Thus  ended 
"Lincoln's  first  introduction  to  the  Armstrong 
-family.     Afterward   he  visited   their  home 
many  times,  and,  in  fact,  lived  with  them 
for  months  at  a  time.    During  these  visits 
old  Mrs.  Armstrong,  known  everywhere  ns 
Aunt  Hannah,  took  a  great  interest  in  "Abe" 
and  showed  him  many  motherly  kindnesses 
which     made  an   impression   on  him  that 
lasted  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

AnkivHrd  Abe's  Success. 


A  ff-w  days  ago  in  the  lonely  Utile  village 
of  Ashland,  not  many  miles  from  Spring- 
field, III.,  there  died  a  man  who  but  for  the 
fact  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  a 
great  man  would  have  departed  this  life 
without  attracting  any  more  attention  than 
thousands  of  other  humble  folks  are  doing 
every  day.  As  it  is,  his  death  brings  to 
mind  memories  of  a  name  that  is  near  and 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  every  true  American. 

The  man  who  died  was  William  (alias) 
Duff  Armstrong,  relates  the  St.  Louis  Re- 
public. The  great  man  whom  he  knew  was 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  narrative  of  their 
acquaintance  follows:  Along  in  the  year 
1831,  when  the  man  who  was  destined  to  j 
become  president  of  the  United  States  was  { 
clerking  in  a  grocery  store  at  Old  Salem,  | 
one  Jack  Armstrong  living  some  ten  miles  ' 
in  the  country  had  heard  of  the  boasts 
that  old  man  Offut  (Lincoln's  employer)  had 
made  concerning  the  physical  prowess  of 
his  clerk.  Now  Jack  considered  himself  a 
good  deal  of  a  man  in  his  locality,  and  any  ' 
man  who  bad  his  doubts  on  that  point  wa3 
either  compelled  to  remove  the  doubts  or 
prove  the  contrary.  So  when  Jack  heard 
claim*  being  put  forth  that  there  was  a 
good  man  in  the  neighborhood  besides  him- 
self he  undertook  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  the  rumor  by  personal  investigation. 
Gathering  about  him  two  of  the  Clary  broth- 
ers, one  Sam  Hardy  and  one  Alec  Postle- 
waite,  all  of  the  same  stripe,  and  all  inti- 
mate friends  of  Armstrong,  the  party  set  out 
for  Old  Salem  to  meet  the  common  enemy- 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Beginning  of  a  Friendship. 
Upon  their  arrival  at  the  little  store 
where  he  was  employed  Armstrong  and  one  j 
of  the  Clary  boys  entered  the  store,  spoke 
to  Mr.  Offut,  the  proprietor,  aud  asked  if 
the  tall,  bony  looking  fellow  behind  the 
counter  was  Abe  Lincoln.  Receiving  a  reply 
in  the  affirmative.  Armstrong  insisted  on 
an  immediate  test  of  strength.  Lincoln  pro- 
tested that  he  made  no  claims  to  being 
able  to  whip  anybody— stated  they  had  never 
met.  before  and  these  could  not  possibly  be 
anything  between  them,  but  Armstrong's 
dander  was  up  and  he  threatened  to  start 
the  scrimmage  right  then  and  there  if  Lin- 
coln would  not  come  outside.  Finally  Lin- 
coln consented  that  he  would  go  outside 
and  engage  in  three  wrestling  bouts,  pro- 
viding it  was  to  be  friendly,  the  man  get- 
ting the  best  two  falls  out  of  three  to  'be 
declared  the  winner. 

Armstrong  felt  sure  of  his  ability  to 
handle  Lincoln  about  as  a  dog  would  handle 
a  rat,  which  he  thought  would  so  aggravate 
Lincoln  that  ha,  Armstrong,  would  then  get 
a  "sure  enough"  fight,  the  kind  he  really 
wanted.  Out  they  went  and  with  about  ten 
or  twelve  spectators  the  men  began,  holding 
at  arm's  length.  Lincoln  at  once  proved  his 
immense  superiority  by  throwing  his  op- 
ponent flat  on  his  back  three  times  in  quick 
succession,  and  before  Lincoln  had  time  to 
guard  himself  Armstrong's  pals  were  coming 
to  his  assistance  frcm  all  sides. 

Then  it  was  that  Armstrong  proved  him- 
self a  man  of  more  honor  than  his  friends  by 
backing  Lincoln  squarely  up  against  a  tree) 
and  facing  his  adherents,  declared  that  he 
himself  would  knock  down  the  first  man 
who  laid  hands  on  Lincoln.    He  declared  that 


Norris  was  tried  first  and  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  for  eight  years.  In  the  Inter- 
vening months  prejudice  against  Armstrong 
)  had  been  growing  until  it  reached  such  pro- 
portions that  his  attorney  concluded  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  try  his  client  in  Mason 

county  and,  therefore,  secured  a  change  of  j 
venue  to  Cass  county,  the  county  seat  of 
which  was  Beardstown.  A  few  weeks  later  J 
the  case  was  called  for  trial  at  the  latter  I 
place,  Major  Fullerton.  state  attorney  fori 
Mason  county,  assisting  the  state  attorney  I 
,  of  Cass  county.  "William  Walker,  who  had 
j  defended  Norris  at  Havana,  also  appeared 


Passing  over  now  about  twenty  years  we-  for  Armstrong,  but  in  this  trial  he  was  an 
come  to  the  year  1857.  Lincoln  had  become  assistant  only,  the  services  of  Abraham  L>.i- 
a  great  lawyer,  had  been  in  congress  and  ,  coin  having  been  secured  through  the  inter- 
was  now  a  candidate  for  the  United  States!,  cession  of  Duff's  mother,  and  he  appeared  as 
senate  against  Stephen  A.  Douglass,  and  v  the  leading  attorney  for  the  defense, 
many  there  were  even  then  who  thought  he.  For  Old   Times'  Sake, 

was  some  day  destined  to  be  president  of  the  i     -rha  ...      ,  , 

itnito/i    «tatio      ni,i    t,  i     I       .  <*     'he  securing  ot  Lincoln  .s  services  was  a 

united   btates.     Old   Jack   Armstrong    was  ?  „,   ,>.,„     ,      »       ,  .    ,  , 

rio-iri  an.i  ii.ni  u„„„„i,         .1  ■  !  great  thing  for  'Armstrong.     A  few  weeks 

aeaa  ana  Aunt  Hannah  was   iving  a  most  in     k  »       n.  ..... 

„„„..,„  ,.,:.),  ha„  ,,,,,,„  °  ■  before  the  case  was  called  old  Aunt  Hannah, 

poverty  with  her  children  on  a  little  fortv-  S    v-  ^  ,  , 

acre  farm  about  nine  miles  from  Mas  n  C   v  5  who  was  by  this  time  worn  out  and  broken 
IM.,  aud  about  twenty  miles  from  Old  S«7em'  *  T'  h  *'  T  St,H  ^"f  a  mothcr's  love  to/ 
Bowed  down  as  Aunt  Hannah  wa     bv  the  ,         ^  '^T^k  'f  ^Slb  e' 4to  «fiu«'e  I 
rfpath  r,f  h»r  h.,  if  ,    ,  tne  services  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  h  s  cie-  i 

aeatn  or  ner  hutsband,    t  seemed  that  her    p   r       •  ■  ,,   j  , 

run  of  mrrnn,  k„  «n  ^  .  1  o  !ea*c-    Leaving  a  sick  bed  she  hitched  up  a 

or  on  the  vprv  ria  v  f  m  \°  ov"flo*-,n*-  ]i  team  t0  a  farm  ™eon  ™«  started  to  drive  ! 
D^ff  was  arrested  on  f    i*  ^  S°"  "  overland  t0  Springfield,   111.,  a  distance  of, 

Snl  ^otlcS??  p^rJL„^,U^mUrder,Htort^  raile3'  that  she  mieQt  intercede 
With    Poetically    everybody    believing    him  :  with  Lincoln. 

guilty    and    demanding     that   he   nav     th»  .  ■,    .     „  ,  . 

penalty  with  his  life.    Duff  was  a  very  w      !■  T*  "  .3prlngfield  late  in  the  after- 

ward  bov     pPMi  .n  i»        k  ,  1  7"  3  ROon  she  went  straight  to  Lincoln's  office. 

«    in  fights  and  he  „,?  mlxed  Ulthough  they  had  not  met  for  more  than 

worse  uSiU  Ll.  nfe  ,,eJr°m  to  l\  twenty  years,  Lincoln  immediately  recog- 
murderer's  cell  *  h"  *  *    ni"'d  his  friend  of  former  ^  and  received 

■her  with  a  cordiality  that  must  have  been 


murderer's  cell 

The  details  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  : 
arrested  are  these:  On  the  evening  cf  Sep-' 
teiraber  27,  1857,  Duff  and  another  familiarl? 
character  by  the  name  of  Jim  Henry  Nor- ' 
ris  Vd  gone  to  attend  an  old-fashioned1 
icamp  meeting  which  was  being  held  in  what'1 
was  locali'y  called  Big  Grove.  Camp  mee  t- 1 
ings  fifty  years  ago  were  materially  different I- 
in  gome  res-pects  from  those  held  uowa-i 
days.  j- 
In  these  days  a  man  who  disturbs  a  re-? 
ligious  meeting,  whether  in  a  church  or  ins 


healing  to  her  bleeding  heart.  At  once  ehe 
began  her  story.  She  had  not  gone  far  when 
tears  began  trickling  down  Lincoln's  cheeks, 
and  from  t?Iat  moment  there  was  no  doubt 
in  Aunt  Hannah's  mind  that  she  had  won 
her  case  with  him.  After  she  had  told  him 
her  whole  story  in  her  own  way,  she  con- 
cluded by  telling  him  she  had  forty  acres  of 
land  with  which  to  pay  his  fee.  Lincoln  be- 
gan at  the  beginning  and  again  went  over 
every  inch  of  the  ground  with  her.  and  when 
he  had  finished  on  the  points  of  the  case 


a  tent,  is  pretty  likely  to  have  more  business^  concluded  with  these  words-    "Hannah   -  „ 
on  his  hands  than  he  can  comfortably  attend  b  go  home    keen  vour  land  «„,i   i  m', 
to  for  several  days  to  ccme  and  this  business  1  after  your  boy  "    And  hot  we M  L  I  m" 
usually  calls  for  assessments  without  pros- L  word  the  records  shot  P' 
pective  dividends.    But  matters  were  not  so^i     In  the  trial  of  Duff  '.vaMi»  <h 
straight-laced  fifty  years  ago.    Rowdies  could  «  dence   wmuSc^  ^  S^^^' 
disturb  mpptin^  nf  „„,,  „„  =  .u  __l    ....     .  .      .  luuuuucea  as  Had   been  mtro- 


disturb  meetings  of  most  any  sort  with  no 
serious  consequences  save  a  few  broken 
heads  for  the  combatants,  and  so  it  was  that 
camp  meetings  were  attended  by  everybody, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent.  Nearby  this  par- 
ticular meeting  there  was  a  "ref re.shmem" 
wagon  from  which  was  dispensed  ali'  kinds  of 
"heavy"  drinks.  It  was  close  to  this  wagon 
that  the  murder  occurred. 

How  Armstrong's  Trouble  Began. 
The  whole  crowd  had  been  drinking  heav- 
ily and  Duff,  becoming  weary,  had  lain  down 
on  a  board  to  sleep  and  rest.  His  friend 
Norris  and  Preston  Metzker,  the  man  who 
was  afterward  killed,  stood  close  by.  Metz-{ 
ker  began  tormenting  Duff  by  pulling  him 
off  the  board  on  which  he  was  lying.  Duff 
got  angry  and  threatened  dire  vengeance  if 
he  didn't  desist.  But  Metzker  continuing. 
Duff  got  up  and  made  for  his  man.  Norris 
also  took  a  hand  in  the  melee,  with  the 
result  that  Metzker  fell  to  the  ground  with 
two  wounds,  one  in  the  forehead  and  one  in 
the  back  of  the  head.  The  first,  it  has  al- 
ways been  contended,  was  inflicted  by  Duff 
with  a  sJIngshot  and  the  second  by  Norris 
with  a  neckyoke.  Metzker  died  the  next 
night  and  the  corouer's  jury  held  both  men 
to  the  grand  jury  for  murder.  Both  men 
were  then  placed  in  jail  to  await  the  next 
term  cf  court  at  Havana,  the  county  seat  of 
Mason  county 


duced  in  the  case  against  his  partner,  Nor- 
ris. The  evidence  of  the  prosecution  almost 
wholly  rested  on  the  testimony  of  one  man, 
Allen,  by  name,  who  swore  that  he  was 
standing  within  sixty  feet  of  the  fracas 
and  .plainly  saw  Duff  s'trike  Metzker  with 
a  Slingshot  on  the  forehead,  and  that  Norris 
struck  him  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a 
neckyoke.  Asked  by  Lincoln  how  he  could 
see  so  plainly  at  a  distance  of  twenty  steps 
the  witness  repi'ied  "because  it  was  bright 
moonlight." 

The  Famous  Almanac  Fpisode. 

Lincoln  then  turning  around  in  his  chair,, 
scanned  the  spectators  and  called  to  him  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Jake  Jones,  whom  he 
requested  to  go  to  the  nearest  drug  store! 
aud  procure  an  almanac,  which  he  did.  When  I 
he  returned  Lincoln  opened  it  at  the  dale 
of  the  murder  and  found  in  the  almanac 
there  was  no  moon  at  all  the  hour  the  wit- 
ness had  sworn  the  fatal  blow  was  struck. 
Stepping  up  to  the  judge  he  submitted  the 
almanac  to  him  for  examination  and  later' 
in  his  address  to  the  jury  Lincoln  also  sub-, 
mitted  tt  to  them.     This  evidence  proved 
conclusively  that  the  witness  was  either  a 
perjurer  or  badi'y  mistaken  and  in  either 
case  the  testimony  of  the  witness  should 
have  no  weight. 

In  his  argument  to  the  jury  Lincoln  made 
almost  wholly  a  sympathetic  address.  His 


In  the  course  of  time  the  case  was  called     Appearance  in   L  TT  k    **T  ^ 

r  trial,  with  William  Walk*,-  „  I,.™,  „f  3  ^"?ar.anCf.    .    the.  Ca8e   had   been  brought 


for  trial,  with  William  Walker,  a  lawyer  of 
considerable  local  reputation,  representing 
bnth  defendant*.  His  first  move  was  an  ef- 
fort to  secure  separate  trials  for  the  de- 
fendants,  and   in   this   he   was  successful. 


about  by  his  love  for  an  old  friend  and  the 
words  he  spoke  came  from  *he  bottom  of 
his  heart.  One  point  which  he  strongly 
urged  was  that  as  the  physicians  who  ex- 
amined the  wounds  of  the  murdered  man 


had  alJ  sworn  that  either  blow  would  have 
killed  him  and  Norris  had  already  been 
convicted  of  the  crime,  Armstrong  ought  not 
to  be  punished  for  the  same  offense.  At  any' 
rate  the  Jury  acquitted  the  defendant  and 
■  nobody,  save  him  and  his  God,  knows  to  this 
day  whether  or  not  he  struck  the  fatal  blow. 
Claim  of  Fraud   IVot  Sustained. 
This  can  be  said  of  the  story  that  Lincoln 
U3ed  an  almanac  which  was  in  some  way 
a  fraud,  either  by  inserting  a  bogus  page  1 
or  the  using  of  a  covering  from  a  "last 
year's  "  almanac  on  one  of  'this  year's." 
The  principal  witness  swore  it  was  moon- 
light at  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Septem- 
ber 27,  1857.    The  almanac  brought  to  Lin- 
coln from  the  nearest  drug  store  showed  it 
was  dark,  and  so  doea  every  other  almanac 
of  the  year  1857,  which  statement  anybody 
who  doubts  it  can  verify  by  examining  one. 
There  is  now  one  in  the  possession  of  Hou. 
C.  H.  Moore,  Clinton,  111.,  which  verifies 
this  statement.      In  further  explanation  it 
might  be  added  that  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  large 
camp  fire,  and  if  the  witness  was  honest 
in  his  testimony  he  had  undoubtedly  mis- 
taken   the  light   from   the     campflre  for 
moonlight. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  old  settlers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Beardstown  and  Hanvana  that 
everybody  knew  of  the  almanac  at  the  time 
of  the  trial,  but  that  nobody  ever  heard 
of  the  alleged  fraudulent  feature  of  it  un- 
til many  years  after  the  trial,  a  fact  of 
itself  which  would  prove  there  was  no 
fraud.  Judge  H.  C.  Burnham,  a  very 
learned  and  honorable  bitizen  of  Mason  City, 
111.,  held  the  inquest  on  the  body  of  the 
murdered  man  the  very  night  afte'r  the  fatal 
blow  was  struck,  and  he  states  most  posi- 
tively that  there  was  no  moonlight  ^tt  11 
o'clock  that  night. 

Back  in  Daniel  Webster's  time  there  was 
a  noted  criminal  lawyer  in  the  3tate  of  Ten- 
nessee by  the  name  of  Felix  Grundy,  who 
is  alleged  to  have  secured  the  acquittal  of 
a  criminal  with  a  fraudulent  almanac,  and 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  allegation 
of  fraud  against  Lincoln  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Grundy  case. 

Some  six  years  after  this  case  was  tried 
old  Aunt  Hannah  again  had  occasion  ffi 
appeal  to  Lincoln's  generosity,  and  her  ap- 
peal was  not  in  vain.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  Duff  had  enlisted  to  fight  for 
his  country,  leaving  his  mother  with  a  large 
family  of  small  children  on  her  hands  to 
care  for.  In  1863,  matters  becoming  des- 
perate with  her,  she  wrote  President  Lin- 
coln, asking  for  her  son's  release,  and  no 
socner  was  the  request  received  than  L;n- 
coln  telegraphed  to  Mrs.  Armstrong  that  her 
son  would  be  released  at  Once. 

"Duff''  Armstrong  proved  himself,  in  his 
after  life,  to  he  worthy  of  the  friendship  of 
Lincoln.    He  died  a  good  man. 

,  Later,  when  President.  Lincoln  Was 
calling  lor  help  to  preserve  the  union, 
the  Armstrong  boys  heard  and  heeded 
the  call. 

Alice  Logan-Booth  adds,  "with  justi- 
fiable pride:.  "The  women  ot  Beards- 

j  town  purchased  and  erected  a  broirze 

^  tablet,  about  t.wo  by  three  feet  in  size, 

.on  which  is  inscribed: 

The    Beardstown     Woman's  club 
erected  this  tablet  February  12,  l!i09, 
in  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  a  mother  in  distress, 
cleared  her  son,  "Duff"  Armstrong,  of 
the  charge  of  murder  in  the  hall  of 
Justice,  May  7,  1858.  |( 
"I  had  the  pleasure,"    said  Mrs.* 
Booth,  "of  visiting  Beardstown  a  few 
years  ago,  and,  standing  in  the  hall  : 
where  the  famous  trial  look  place,  I 
saw  where  the  prisoner,    court  and 
Jury  sat,  and  where-    Lincoln  sio«,<t 
when  be  defended  "Duff"  Armstrong 

'in  bis  memorable  argument  of  May, 


Lincoln  and  the  Almanac 

Editor  of  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal: 
I  have  read  with  interest  the  article  in  the  June,  1926, 
number  of  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal,  entitled^ 
'Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  Lawyer,"  and  my  attention  was  par- 
ticularly attracted  to  the  last  paragraph  commencing  in  the 
first  column  of  page  393,  because  it  contains  matter  which 
differs  from  the  matter  contained  in  the  only  source  of  infor- 
mation I  ever  had  up  to  this  time  concerning  the  points  in- 
volved. 

I  never  knew  that  Lincoln  had  been  charged  with  an  at- 
tempt to  deceive  the  jury  trying  the  case;  but  it  seems  there 
was  no  foundation  for  the  charge. 

The  account  of  the  trial,  in  which  the  almanac  incident 
occurred,  which  was  familiar  to  me,  was  that  given  in  "The 
Art  of  Cross-examination,"  by  Francis  L  Wellman,  page  58. 
In  that  account  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  produced  the  almanac 
from  his  own  "side  pocket"  and  offered  it  in  evidence;  and 
also  that  after  the  almanac  was  in  evidence,  the  witness  imme- 
diately retracted  his  testimony  and  confessed  having  fired  the 
fatal  shot  himself,  but  by  accident. 

In  the  account  first  referred  to,  as  appearing  in  the  June 
1926,  number  of  the  Journal,  page  393,  it  seems  the  author 
says  he  was  seated  within  four  feet  of  Lincoln  and  that  Lin- 
coln called  for  the  almanac  and  it  was  produced  by  Sheriff 
Dick,  to  whom  Lincoln  had  previously  delivered  it,  with  in- 
structions to  produce  it  when  it  was  called  for  by  Lincoln. 
The  confession  that  followed  the  introduction  into  evidence 
of  the  almanac,  which  Wellman  claims  occurred,  is  not  al- 
luded to  at  all  by  your  author,  who  says  he  was  close  to  Lin- 
coln for  the  purpose  of  studying  everything  done  by  Lincoln 
in  the  case. 

I  agree  with  your  author  that  it  is  higly  improbable  that 
opposing  counsel  and  all  the  jurors  would  have  been  deceived 
by  an  almanac  for  the  wrong  year.  All  the  almanacs  I  have 
ever  seen  have  the  year  for  which  they  are  issued  plainly 
marked  on  the  cover. 

If  a  confession  did  in  fact  follow,  immediately  after  the 
introduction  in  evidence  of  the  almanac,  this  is  an  important 
circumstance,  for  it  then  becomes  immaterial  whether  the  al- 
manac was  for  the  correct  year  or  not,  since  it  was  proper  evi- 
dence for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  testimony  of  the 
witness,  if  not  objected  to,  and  its  introduction,  if  it  was  for 
the  wrong  year,  though  it  tended  to  prove  nothing  did  not 
injure  anyone.  Perjury  is  not  protected  by  any  'guaranty 
against  surprise. 

c.  ^i^f  C0l,,rSL''  if  Lincoln  did  first  deliver  the  almanac  to 
Mienrt  Dick  and  then  call  for  it  as  agreed,  some  question  may 
arise  as  to  why  this  circumlocution ;  but  while  it  was  acting 
so  is  oratory  acting,  and  the  effect  either  is  designed  to  pro- 
duce on  a  jury  is  considered  legitimate. 

Probably  the  purpose  of  having  the  almanac  produced 
trom  an  apparently  neutral  source  was  to  let  the  jury  them- 
selves discover  the  discrepancy  between  the  testimony  and  the 
almanac,  rather  than  to  have  it  pointed  out  to  them  by  defend- 
ant s  counsel,  who  preferred  to  assume  the  attitude  of  one 
having  not  yet  discovered  it  himself;  but  willing  to  abide  by 
whatever  conclusion  the  jury  came  to  after  their  inspection  of 
the  almanac.  Lincoln  may  also  have  desired  to  observe  and 
have  the  jury  observe  the  reaction  of  the  witness  which  might 
occur  between  the  call  for  the  almanac  and  its  actual  produc- 
tion. The  witness  might,  if  he  could  have  preserved  his  self- 
possession,  have  nullified  the  whole  effect  of  the  production  of 
the  almanac  by  saying  that  the  statement  contained  in  the  al- 
manac was  a  prediction  only  and  if  correct  then  he  the  wit- 
ness must  be  mistaken  as  to  the  time  the  shot  was  fired  as  he 
did  see  it  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  there  being  no  other  way 
that  he  could  have  seen  it.  This  might  have  satisfied  the  jury 
that  the  witness  had  made  a  mistake  of  time  and  not  of  fact 

On  the  other  hand  if  it  is  claimed  that  the  purpose  in  hav- 
ing the  almanac  produced  by  Sheriff  Dick  was  to  have  some- 
one on  whom  to  shift  the  blame,  if  the  alleged  wrong  date  of 
the  almanac  was  discovered,  it  is  not  likely  that  Sheriff  Dick 
would  have  stood  for  this  blame,  unless  he  was  in  a  conspiracy 
with  Lincoln  to  deceive  the  Court  and  jury,  which  is  not 
charged. 

w   u-  ~r~\  r~°    t  \  Gerald  M.  Johnson. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  1. 


\  / 

A  Remarkable  Trial  by  Jury. 

/ 

JosiAH  LAMliOKN,  who  was  a  law  partner  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  one  of  the  galaxy  of  stars  that  em- 
braced Lincoln,  Douglas,  Baker,  Calhoun,  Logan,  and 
Browning,  has  been  nearly  eclipsed  by  the  neglect  of 
the  generous  biographers  who  have  recorded  the  fame 
of  his  compeers.  Politics  and  law  in  his  day  were  al- 
most inseparable,  and  he  look  a  leading  part  as  a  Dem- 
ocrat in  the  heated  campaign  of  1840.  He  was  engaged 
in  a  notable  debate,  with  Douglas,  Calhoun,  and  Thomas 
as  coadjutors,  against  Lincoln,  Logan,  Baker,  and 
Browning  for  the  Whigs.  He  was  not  brilliant  in  oratory, 
but  correct  and  calculating.  Only  once  was  he  beaten 
in  argument,  and  that  was  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

The  following  account  of  Lamborn's  power  as  pros- 
ecuting attorney  in  a  celebrated  case  is  furnished 
by  Judge  J.  H.  Mathcny,  who  was  at  the  time  a  clerk 
in  the  Circuit  Court,  and  an  eye-witness  of  the  event : 

In  a  neighboring  county,  in  a  difficulty  arising  out  of 
politics,  two  prominent  citizens  became  involved,  and  one 
killed  the  other.  He  was  arrested  and  indicted  for  mur- 
der. His  friends  employed  Edward  D.  Baker  to  defend 
him.  Eaker  was  just  coining  to  the  front  as  a  great  crim- 
inal advocate;  was  young,  ambitious.  Laniborn  was 
prosecutor,  and  he,  too,  was  young  and  ambitious,  and 
felt  that  Baker  was  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel.  The 
author  of  this  sketch  [Judge  Matheny]  was  then  study- 
ing law  with  Baker,  and  was  somewhat  skilled  in  the 
preparation  of  defenses  and  .selection  of  juries,  and  at 
Baker's  request  went  with  him  to  the  trial.  The  whole 
county  was  intensely  excited.  The  trial  had  assumed  a 
political  aspect.  The  man  on  trial  was  a  Whig,  and  the 
man  killed  was  a  Democ  rat ;  the  party  lines  were  closely 
drawn,  and  the  friends  of  the  dead  man  were  clamorous 
for  the  blood  of  the  man  who  killed  him.  The  court  was 
held  in  a  large  frame  building  used  as  a  Baptist  church, 
and  on  the  day  of  the  trial  it  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity. The  jury  was  impaneled,  and  the  evidence  taken. 
The  killing  was  admitted,  and  the  defense  was  "justifiable 
»  homicide. 

Lamborn  and  Baker  were  both  strangers  to  the  people 
and  jurors,  neither  having  visited  that  county  before,  and 
(.nil  determined  to  win  a  victory.   Lamborn  arose  to 

open  the  ease  011  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  He  was  a 
tall,  slim  man,  with  a  most  singularly  musical  voice,  and 
tin-  stranges!  tav, ny  complexion  imaginable,  His  whole 
countenance  was  utterly  emotionless.  Over  his  voice  he 
had  complete  1  ontrol.  lie  simply  read  the  indictment,  and 
then,  in  a  few  unimpassioned  words,  asked  a  conviction 
of  the  defendant.  Eve  rybody  was  astonished  and  disap- 
point- d.  I  was  watching  him  intently.  I  kne*r  the  man 


so  well  that  I  was  looking  for  something  extraordinary  ; 
but  his  sudden  abandonment  of  the  case  surprised  me 
greatly.  Baker  arose  for  the  defense.  He  was  a  handsome 
man  —  one  of  the  handsomest  men  I  ever  knew.  Beneath 
the  magic  power  of  his  burning  eloquence  all  hearts  were 
subdued,  all  angry  passions  were  hushed,  the  fierce  cry  for 
blood  was  stilled,  and  it  could  be  plainly  seen  that  from 
every  bosom  in  that  vast  audience  went  up  the  earnest 
prayer,  "  Let  him  go  free  !  " 

During  Baker's  wonderful  defense  I  was  watching  Lam- 
born. He  sat  perfectly  still,  seemingly  totally  unconscious 
of  time  and  place.  When  Baker  sat  down  and  the  murmur- 
ing ripple  of  approval  had  ceased,  Lamborn  arose  in  a 
weary  and  listless  manner,  and  asked  the  court  to  take  a 
recess  until  after  supper,  stating  that  he  did  not  feel  well, 
and  needed  a  little  time  to  prepare  his  answer  to  the 
powerful  defense  made  by  Baker.  Court  adjourned  un- 
til seven  o'clock.  After  the  people  had  gone  Lamborn 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  see  the 
sheriff. 

The  sheriff  came  to  the  frontdoor  and  invited  us  in.  Lam- 
born declined,  but  said  :  "  1  am  not  well,  and  my  eyes  are 
so  exceedingly  weak  that  I  cannot  bear  the  light.  Now  1 
want  you  to  do  this  for  me.  When  you  open  the  court- 
room to-night,  1  don't  want  any  light  in  the  room  but  one 
candle,  and  I  want  that  placed  on  the  little  stand  in  front 
of  the  jury."  The  sheriff  replied  :  "  Will  the  judge  per- 
mit that?  It  will  leave  the  room  so  very  dark."  Lam- 
born said:  "I  will  speak  to  the  judge.  It  will  be  all 
right.  Baker  made  a  strong  defense,  and  I  must  answer 
it,  for  that  man  is  a  murderer  and  must  be  hung,  and  I 
can't  successfully  answer  it  unless  vou  do  as  I  want  you 
to."  "All  right  — all  right,"  said  the  sheriff,  "  ifthejudge 
don't  object." 

Seven  o'clock  approached,  and  Lamborn  took  my  arm, 
and  we  made  our  way  slowly  to  the  court-room.  As  soon 
as  I  entered  the  door  I  comprehended  it  all.  The  house 
was  completely  filled,  and  the  one  solitary  candle,  casting 
its  weird,  ghostly  shadow  throughout  the  room,  sent  a 
shivering  chill  all  over  me,  and,  casting  my  eyes  over  the 
faces  of  the  jurors,  I  could  plainly  see  that  the  same  effect 
was  produced  upon  them  as  upon  me.  Gone  were  the 
beaming  eyes  and  joyous  countenances  as  they  gleamed 
and  glowed  beneath  Baker's  glorious  eloquence ;  gone 
the  pulsations  of  mercy  that  then  thrilled  every  bosom. 

Lamborn  slowly  and  deliberately  arose  in  front  of  the 
jury,  that  one  candle  casting  its  faint  light  upon  his  cold 
and  pulseless  face.  Half  bent  he  stood,  leaning  upon  a 
chair  in  front  of  him;  and  thus  he  stood  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  seconds  utterly  motionless.  Every  eye  was  upon 
him.  Then  with  a  cold  and  passionless  sepulchral  voice 
he  said  : 

"  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 

be  shed  . " 

He  partly  straightened  himself,  pausing  for  perhaps  a 
half-minute,  the  ghostly  shadows  seeming  to  grow  darker 
around  him,  when  again  came  the  fearful  words  : 

"  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 

be  shed." 

By  this  time  the  silence  in  the  room  had  become  abso- 
lutely appalling  ;  men  ceased  to  breathe,  and  their  very 
hearts  stood  still.  He  raised  himself  to  his  full  height, 
stood  perfectly  motionless  for  perhaps  a  minute,  then  in 
words  as  cold  and  passionless  as  dealh  came  again  the 
awful  denunciation  ; 

"  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed."  ' 

Then,  pointing  his  quivering  fingers  at  the  jury,  and 
with  a  voice  that  rang  like  a  trumpet,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Such  is  God  Almighty's  awful  decree.  Dare  you 
disobey  it  ?  " 

He  ceased.  It  was  enough,  the  work  was  done  ;  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  followed,  and  the  unfortunate  victim  passed 
on  to  his  fate.  I  have  seen  in  my  time  wonderful  actors, 
have  witnessed  some  extraordinary  scenes  on  thej  stage, 
but  never  have  I  seen  anything  to  equal  that  night's  work 
in  that  humble  court-room. 

Lamborn  became  the  law  partner  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln; was  appointed  prosecuting  attorney  for  Jack- 
sonville, Morgan  County,  Illinois,  and  was  elected 
attorney-general  of  Illinois  for  1840-43.    He  died  in 

1847.  ,  r  , 

Samuel  Lamborti, 


BY  LINCOLN'S  PLEA  TO  THE 
JURY  REALLY  KILL  METZGER? 


Was  "Duff"  Armstrong  really  Merger;  while"  fill-  were"  drinking 
guilty?  ,         in  the  Watktns  saloon.    During 'the 

Did;  this  man.  freed  by- a  jury  at  j  alteration,  according  to  Mr.  Lucas' 
the  trial  held  in  the  Cass  County  j  copyrighted 'article',  .Metzger  threw 
Court  House  (now  the  .city:  hall.  a  glass  of'  Whiske'v  'in  Armstrong's 
building) ■■  in  Beardstown  by.  the!eyes  it.  was;  ■  alleged  that  Norris 
stirring  and  pathetic  appeal  »-vOf !  slruck  Metzger-  on  ihe  back  of  the 
Abraham-  Lincoln  to  Hie  jury,  ac  ;heat]  with  a' piece  of  wood  about 
tualty  kill:  Preston  Metzger  with|thrj?e  feet  long,  and  that  Arm- 
whom  he  hail  quarreled.?  i  strong  *  d-few ",trovX  .his'- pocket  fti 

Attorney  A.  T.  Lucas,  historian  j  slung  shot- and  bit  him  a  blow  oyer , 

for  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Highway  j  the  right  eye,  fracturing  his  skull 

Association,   and   author   of   "Tire  land    causing;, his .„  death.  IVietzger 

Duff  Armstrong  Murder  Trial" — an  !  died  the.  at ternoan- oi«t^;fSviowing 

qp  ^.ode  of  the   city's  iCenitennial  j  day-.     -.■■{'*■•    "<•,;  ■'  ':• 

Pageant — 'believes    that    Lincoln's!  .  ;  4  , 

-;  ■  •  -  „  ...  •,  ,,  ,  Noms  and.  Armstrong  were  both 
client  was  reallv  guiltv  and  that  ,•  5.      •-■A      ,    -.      .  „, 

•,,     arrested  and  placed     in.    jaiL  at 
Lincoln  also  believed  lie  was  guilty 

but  defended  him  in  court  to  pay  a  ' 

debt'ot  gratitude  which  lie  owed. 

to  the  man's  mother. 

Mr,.  Lucas  has  made  so  consider-' 

able  a  study  of  this  phase  of  the 


now  historically  famous  trial  and 
in  aj  copyrighted  article  appearing 
in  the  Peoria  Sunday  Star  in  1928, 
he*  expressed  the  foregoing  views 
and  'added  that  an  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation indicated  that  Judge 
Harriott  who  presided  at  the  trial, 
also  .'shared  the  br-dief  that  Arm- 
strong was  guilty.  The  fact  that 
Armstrong  did  not  testify  in  his 
own  behalf  lends  weight  to  con- 
clusions of  his  guilt. 

On  August  29,  1S57,  a  camp  meet- 
ing was  being  held  near  Virgin's 
grove,  in  Mason  county,  7  miles 
southwest  of  Mason  City.  Watkins 
saloon,  a  temporary  building  made 
of  saplings  with  a  pine  board  bar, 
was  ^located  a  mile  south  of  the 
camp.    Tom  Steele  was  bartender. 

About  11  o'clock  that  night  James 
Henry  Norris  and  William,  alias 
"Duff"  Armstrong,  became  involv- 


Lewistown,  the  county  seat  of 'Ma- 
son bounty,  at  that  time.  Both 
men  were  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  at.  the  October  term. 

Norris  was  tried  first,  He  had 
no  funds  and  apparently  no  friends. 
The  court  appointed  an  attorney  to 
defend  him.  He  was  found  guilty 
and  was  sentenced  (o  eight  years 
in,  the  penitentiary  at : Alton,  111. 

While  Lincoln  was  clerking  in 
Denton  iQiffntt's  store  at  New  Sa- 
lem, he  *  met ,  and  defeated  John 
(Jack)  Armstrong,  the  father  of 
Duff  Armstrong  and  the  champion 
wrestler  of  Clary's  Grove,  in  two 
straight  falls.  Jack  Armstrong  and 
Hannah,  his  wife,  frojn  J830  to 
about  1S50  lived  three  miles  north- 
west of  New  Salem  near  Clary1^ 
Grove.  They  moved  fr&m'  Clary's 
Grove  to  Mason  county,  near  the 
mouth  of  Salt  Creek  in  1S50.  In 
1833  Lincoln  was  appointed  Deputy 
County  Surveyor  by  John  0.  Cal- 
houn, county  surveyor  at  Spring- 
field, Illinois.  During  that  year 
andlhe  following  year  Lincoln  spent 
a  good  portion  of  his  time  with  the 


ed  in  a  quarrel  with  one  Preston  Armstrong  family.      They  treated 


him,  as  a  member  of  the  family. 
Mrsr  Armstrong  --did: -his  washing 
and  mending.  Jack  Armstrong  car- 
ried his  surveyor's  chain  and  as- 
sisted him  in  getting  from  place  to 
place.  Lincoln  and  the  Armstrong 
family  became  very  warm  friends 
and  this  friendship  continued  up  to 
the  time  of  Lincoln's  death,  :  -: 
It,  therefore,  becomes  apparent,  as 
will  hereafter  appear,  why  Lincoln 
found  the  necessary  time  to  work 
so  faithfully  and  untiringly  in  the 
defense  of  Hannah  Armstrong's 
son,  charged  with  the  crime  of  mur- 
der. He  was  paying  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  Hannah. Armstrong  of  long 
standing.      -,         ■  ,-•'■■••>.  ■:  • 

Shortly  after  Norris  wast  convict- 
ed, Hannah  Armstrong,  "Duff's" 
mother,  and  her-uon,  James -Arm- 
strong, drove  a  small  ^team  of 
horses,  to  a  narrow  tired-  wagon 
from  their  home,  in  ,  .Mason  .county 
to  Springfield,  Illinois,,  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles,  to.  confer  with  Lin- 
coln in  regard  to  fluff's"  defense. 
She  drove  direct  to  Lincoln's  liQine. 
He  informed  "Aunt  Hannah".  as; he 
always  called  her,  that  he  was  a 
very  busy  man,  devoting  .such  of 
his  time  to  politics,  and  'suggested 
that  he  send  his  law  partner.  Win. 
A.  Herndon,  to  assist  in  the  de- 
fense flf  Nt  R0"-  Aunt  Hannah 
would  not  listen  to  such  a  sugges- 
tion and  insisted  that  Lincoln  him- 
self take  personal  charge.  Natural- 
ly, he  could  not  refuse  her  urgent 
request,  and  informed  her  that  he 
would  enter  the  case.  She  went 
away  happy  and  hopeful,  and  on 
her  way  home  she  exclaimed  to  nel- 
son: "James,  'Duff'  will  ge  out.  of 
this  trouble  all  right  now.  '  Abe  will 
not  sell  us  out  and  I  know  he  will 
prove  that.  Charlie  Allen  is  the  big- 
gest liar  in  the  world  before  he  gets 
through  with  him." 

It  was  during  tlie  month  of  April 
1858,  that  Lincoln  rode  horseback 
most  of  the  way  over  the  same  old 
trail  .that  Mrs.  Armstrong  and  her 
son,"  James  had  traveled  a  few 
months  before  to  visit  Lincoln,  to 
Aunt  Hannah's  place  in  Mason 
county,  Illinois,  crossing  the  San- 


jganian,  river  at  the  old  Port  Huron 
|  ferry,  to  begin  the  preparation- of 
j  "Duff's"  defense.;       He  remained 
'(Overnight,  at  the  Armstrong  home 
,and  the  next  morning  went  to  the 
•  actual  scene  or  the  light,  made  a 
diagram  of  the  place  showing  the 
location  of  the  saloon  where  the 
i  alleged  murder  occurred,  the  posi- 
.  tion  of  the  roads  leading  to  the 
t  saloon,  and  took  several  measure- 
jments  near  the  scene  of  the  diffi- 
culty.   He  then  proceeded  to  Ha- 
vana horseback,  where  he  conferr- 
ied  with  William  Walker,  the  lavv- 
'yer  who  had  defended  James  Hen- 
ry Norris,  "Duff"  Armstrong's  ac- 
complice.   After  a  lengthy  confer- 
ence with  Attorney  Wulker,  r;n. 
.coin  rode  back  to  Springfield, "cross-' 
ing  the  Sangamon  river  at  the  old 
McGhmis-Purdy  ferry    about  two 
I  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of:  the1 


.present  town  or  Oakford,  Illinois. 
Applied  for  Bail. 

,}    After  Lincoln  was  employed  'by 
the  Armstrongs  he  immediately  ap- 
plied for  bail  for  his  client,  but 
Presiding  Judge   James  Harriott 
promptly    overruled    his  motion, 
,  and  "Duff"  therefore  had  to  remain 
in  jail  up  to  the  time  of  the  trial. 
J    The   trial   against  "Duff"  Arm-, 
j  strong  started  May  G,  1858,  and  eud- 
!  ed  May  7,  1858.    William  Walker, 
who  defended  Norris  at  Havana,  as- 
sisted Lincoln  in  the  defense.  Hugh 
.  Pnllerton,  district  attorney  for  the 
twenty-first    judicial     district  of 
Which  Cass  county  was  then  a  part, 
,  and  J.  Henry  Shaw,  special  prose- 
,  cutor  of  Beardstown.  Illinois,  ap- 
peared  for  the   Poeple.     At  that 
time,  Shaw  was  the  leading  attor- 
ney of  Cass  county.    The  jury  was 
composed  principally    of  farmers 


whose  ages  averaged  about  twenty- 
nine  years.  Milton  Logan  of 
Hickory  precinct  was  foreman  of 
the  jury.  It  consumed  less  than 
half  a  day's  time  to  select  and  im- 
panel the  jury  to  try  the  case,'  and 
the  trial  started  in  earnest  on  the 
convening  of  court  in  the  after- 
noon of  'May  6,  1858.  A  short  night 
session,  was  held. 

'   The  chief  witness  for  the  people 
was  one  Charles  Allen,  who  testi- 
fied positively  that  he  was  an  eye 
.witness   to  the   tragedy  and  saw, 
both   blows  struck,   one  by  Armf 
strong  with  a  slung  shot  and  onfi 
•by  Norris  with  a  club  about  thr.e'i* 
i'eet  in  length,  resembling  a  nee? 
yoke;,  that  Armstrong  hit  Metzge^ 
over  the  right  eye  with  a  slung  sho1' 
and  that  Norris  hit  him  on  th? 
back  of  the  head  with  the  cluf 
.This  s^me .  testimony  was  largely 


